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Tue ALDINE Ports.—Henry Kirke White. 
London 1830. Pickering. 


From Robert Burns, James Thomson and 
William Collins, to Henry Kirke White, there 
is a pretty perceptible descent : we leave the 
table-land of poetry and step down into the 
vale. Not but that we hold the poet of Not- 
tingham to be a very pretty poet—to be 
sweet, flowing, and tender—to be full of 
e feeling and elegant sensibilities, with 
many of those lesser ponte which are cap- 
tivating to a large class of readers. To us 
he appears to be deficient in nerve and man- 
liness, and to want those grander poetic 
energies of intellect which distinguished the 
three poets we have named—and named only 
because they are coupled with him in the 
present publication. He is ever smooth and 
ever sweet—has a tear to shed over every 
flower of the field, and a verse for every 
casualty ;—he ~~ continually of his woes 
in verse, nor is he forgetful of himself in 
prose; and looks as if the first sharp criticism 
which he met had skinned him, and ren- 
dered him fearful of the gentlest touch of 
this rude, rough world. A man formed with 
all these lady-like sensibilities about him, 
was not well fitted for the commerce of this 
earth—for that give-and-take system which 
prevails in a land where literature keeps an 
open ’Change, and criticism a sort of Custom- 
house, in which fine commodities are some- 
times torn and stained by vulgar and unhal- 
lowed hands. A soul of the true temper and 
would not have been doubled up as 
Kirke White was by the weak contemptible 
assautl of the Monthly Review—he would, 
like Byren, have stricken the whale that 
_ _upon him, with a harpoon which no 
ity in sinking could extricate— 
Leviathan is not so tamed. 
But the bard of Nottingham was made of 
feeble stuff, and shrunk before the chilling 
wind which touched the first flowers of his 
muse, 
He was lucky in two things—in dying 
early, and in finding a biographer in one of 
the noblest beings of the age. By dying in 
his — he not only avoided those rude 
shocks which awaited him, as they do all the 
sons of genius, and which he was quite unfit 
tomeet, but he bribed our sympathies largely ; 
we are not faced, as Agamemnon was, 
with flint, but rather look back like the poetic 
man when he crushed the flower be- 
the furrow’s weight, and let our sorrows 
have free way. To see one so young, so en- 
thusiastic, so amiable, and so poetic, perishing 
in the dawn of his manhood, goes to the heart 
almost of a critic, and brings moisture to all 
eyes. He was indeed fortunate in hav- 
ing Southey for a biographer: to have such a 
Man to write our life would nearly tempt us 
to die to-morrow ; were such an offer made, 


we would think it worth consideration~-the 





magical influence of his style, and the happy, 
simple way in which he draws men’s hearts 
to the object about which he writes, would 
ensure us life hereafter. But then that would 
exactly do for us, what we almost accuse 
him of having done for Kirke White. We 
think the bard of Nottingham owes nearly 
one half of his reputation to the circum- 
stances named. He wrote verses of great 
beauty—was neglected by a lady as lovely 
as his verses, to whom they were dedicated 
—was assailed by a rude and soulless critic, 
utterly devoid of all fine feeling, and all 
power of discrimination—grew melancholy, 
and went to college—read unbelieving au- 
thors till, in the vanity of his nature, he 
thought himself an unbeliever, and was cured 
by a course of wholesome Christianity, which 
brought his vanity round to the other tack. 
All this was too much for him, and he died ; 
and Robert Southey, in the overflowing ful- 
ness of his heart, pronounced a funeral oration 
over him, fit to 
Draw iron tears down Pluto’s cheek ; 


and which made hearts feel that never felt 
before. 

wan is another cause, too, f Kirke 

ite’s ularity, with which his 

has BAN 2. to do. In this land athe 
large class of most worthy persons who are 
always exceedingly edified in beholding the 
goodly spectacle of a stray lamb brought 
back to the fold; they subscribe extensively 
to the encouragement of Christianity abroad 
and morality at home—they read pious tracts 
exclusively, and every poem in which re- 
ligion is introduced, with reverence—(God 
forgive them who do otherwise !)—they buy 
and clasp it to their bosom. They reckon 
all other books as vanities, or worse ; and, 
without perceiving that almost all poetry that 
shows largeness of soul is of an elevating and 
purifying, and therefore of a religious nature, 
they exclude it from their closets, and read 
only those works which the wicked prepare 
for the purchase of the i or which the 
devout write for themselves, where nature is 
rebuked and boarding-schooled down as an 
unseemly thing. To spirits such as these the 
Life of Henry Kirke White came with conso- 
lation on its wings. They read of the profane 
reveries of the misled youth with sympathy 
—with such interest as we feel when the 
heroine of a romance breakfasts, dines, sups, 
and sleeps on sorrows and woes, which we 
know will be dissipated like clouds before 
the morning sun; and when they came to 
the passages which relate his conversion, they 
marvelled much and rejoiced; and the cir- 
cumstances of his change, his shortest poems, 
and his latest words, became popular in ten 
thousand coteries. All these things have 
raised his name a little higher in fame than 
his genius entitles him to—it is destined at 
no distant date to descend a few degrees. 





From these remarks of ours, we are afraid 
the ingenious Mr. Pickering may conceive 
that we have no good-will to his book—quite 
the reverse; we like the volume much; it is 
not deficient in those external recommenda- 
tions which we would advise no reader to 
overlook—in truth, it is very handsome ; nor 
has a hasty or a slovenly hand passed over 
the memoir of the poet. We like the Life 
so much, that we srould like to know the 
author ;—we think, with all his quiet and 
affectionate way of speaking of the talents 
of the poet, that he ranks him much as we 
do ourselves, but has more prudence of 
tongue than to speak out as we have done. 
He wishes—and wisely, we think—to let his 
bookseller earn an honest penny out of the 
“sane of the pious. There is one thing, 
10wever, which merits a word or so of rebuke 
—we can read the poetry of Kirke White ; 
but who can read that long-appended string 
of verses, in which a dozen or more of muses, 
(Lord Byron’s excepted,) with wings, like 
those of the ostrich, which will never lift 
their bodies from the ground, have poured 
out endless notes of sympathy and dolor? 
To have a dozen asses braying after the 
hearse of a man of talent, is a serious 
thing; and no doubt, if Henry Kirke White 
could have foreseen such a consummation, 
it would have imbittered his dying moments. 
Burns, on the last moments of expiring ex-~ 
istence, turned to a brother volunteer, and 
said, “ John Gibson, don’t let the awkward 
squad fire over me!” Give us a bard of 
higher degree next time, Mr. Pickering, and 
we will write you such an article! 


Basil Barrington and his Friends. In 8 vols. 
London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


Berore we enter into the merits of this novel, 
we cannot help indulging in a few general ob- 
servations on the present state of this species of 
literature. In doing this, we hope the reader 
will excuse us, if we tell him gravely that snow 
is white, and grass green,—that asses snuff up the 
east wind in harvest, and bray before the showers 
in April. These deep and recondite truths he 
may know already—but he may not: —and 
why should we take the proposition for granted 
that any body thinks or has ever thought, when 
proof of the contrary is furnished us by so 
many daily circumstances, and particularly by 
writers and publishers ? 

The time was, and that not many years ago, 
when a new novel was somewhat of atreat. But 
since “ the literary slop-sellers” took up the trade 
of manufacturing them, and bought up the lite- 
rary journals, the state of things has greatly 
changed; every lady or gentleman, no matter 
how incapable, who was known, or was supposed 
to be known, in the fashionable world, and whose 
name or connexion served to awaken attention 
and grace a paragraph, was encouraged to write. 
It was no longer the book, but the author that 
was considered—not the judgment that would 
follow the publication, but the paragraphs that 
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might precede it—it was not “can I write equal 
to,” but “ you cannot write worse than” such a 
one—not ‘‘ what do I know of human nature,” 
but “ what do you know of this or that coterie ”— 
not “how am I, or have I been connected with 


be informed. We have proof of these facts in 
the very names of the novels; in the frauds 
upon the title-pages as we have shown heretofore 
—and the résult has been, that nine-tenths of 
what are called fashionable novels are written by 
demireps and black-legs, broken-down gam 


blers, 
and half-pay dragoon officers, with a 
of im ile honourables and roman- 
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and in fespects true pi of the world 
yet, ata the work ib bat indifferent; it 
will not be liked. Still, as with ail its 
it is much above the mere fashionable 
novel, we shall trouble our readers with an ex- 
The = nant of Ae, 
story @ generous, extravagant 
spendthrift; a theorist, a speculator, an impru- 
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author, is perfectly true ; and as a didactic 
picture of the effects of extravagance and im- 
prudence in the affairs of common life, it is 
calculated to convey a valuable moral lesson, to 
those whose minds are in a fit state to profit by 


ome changes which the author has rang upon 
the heartlessness of common friends when cata - 
mity overtakes a man, and the 

nature of the sin of poverty, it contains some 
vigorous sketches. 


But, (and we t it,) in the present state of 
fie literary world, this novel will not have even the 


reasonable success it merits, The world is more 





inclined to be entertained than insttucted, and 
the writer more able to instruct than entertain 
them. Asa dramatic picture of life, it is a failure. 
We believe it is written by Mr. Gillies, the 
author of “ Hore Germanice” in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, 
Se 
Some Account of the Worshipful Company of 
Grocers of the City of London. By J. B. Heath, 
Esq. London, 1830. 


( UNPUBLISHED.) 


Very interesting and amusing are the won- 
der-teeming notices and quaint descriptions 
of distant lands and strange and far-off things, 
which meet us in the of our early chro- 
niclers; and pleasant is it to observe the feel- 
ing of pride and exultation with which they 
note the progressive extension of our early 
ecommerce, and point to the mast-crowded 
quays of “ Bristowe,” or celebrate the adven- 
turous doings of the lordly merchants of old 
Troynouvant. Their slight passing notices 
make us long for a minute and characteristic 
history of our early trade—a vivid picture of 
those times, when, the mass having been duly 
sung and the patron saint duly invoked, re- 
lations, friends and neighbours crowded with 
anxious farewells around the adventurous 


his guide, and the oral instructions of some 
 aunciente marinere,”’ in the stead of chart 
or is, set forth to collect a precious 
store of furs, oil, and amber ; or to exchange 
the fine wools of his native land for the 
and gems, and silks, and spiceries, of the 
“ fayre londe of y* Easte.” when, = 
man mon even years, 
se tile hie echebaoh ht gree our lady, 
whe duly each evening hung her lam in the 
sky, and through the favour of St. Nicholas, 
w aid the pious mariner never invoked 
in vain, slowly, with “her rich freight, re- 
turned up the river, reverently lowering the 
topsail as the humble towers of St. Katherine 
arose to view—what delighted recollections 
of the wonders he had seen—what allowable 
pride of successful daring—what glad anti- 
cipations of “alle honor, and laude, and 
praysinges,” glowed in the breast of the re- 
turning voyager! But, had his adventurous 
sail visited the shores of that wondrous and 
beautiful, yet dreaded, land of the East—that 
land of ail marvels, where jewels blazed, and 
spices grew, and griffins roamed, and dragons 
breathing fire had their habitation—where 
saints and m had dwelt, yet where 
paynim and demons held holiday—where the 
true light had arisen, but where Mahound’s 
pale crescent now shed “ dire eclipse” —Oh! 
with what intense eagerness would friend 
and neighbour press around him to hear those 
“ryghte mervellous thynges ” which he, all 
unquestioned, —_ te 

nd most vividly does the image of the 
early voyager to that land of gold and spice- 
ties, a which the excited imagination 
of a romantic age showered all the wonders 
of romance, arise to our view, when, opening 
the volume. before us, we cast our eyes on 
the richly-blazoned arms, with the cloves, 
and the griffins, and the surmounting came) 
bending beneath its spicy load; or behold 
the “trew effigy” of St. Anthony, with missal 
and sacring bell, and favoured swine close 
beside him—those arms so proudly borne, and 
that saint so trustingly invoked by the mer- 
chant of spiceries, the brother of the “wor- 





shipful fraternity of Pepperers,” when he 

ad his sail to bring from far eastern re- 
gions “ pepper, ginger, cloves, mace, cinna- 
mon, rhubarb, spikenard, scammony, dates, 
currants, and almonds.” Truly, a most an- 
cient and “ ryghte honorabil” brotherhood 
are the “ Worshipful Company of Grocers,” 
(so named in later days, as Mr. Heath in- 
forms us, from their selling in great quan- 
tities, in the gross) ; for, long before the pre- 
sent Company received its charter of incor- 
poration, the earlier fraternity rejoiced in 
the protecting superintendence of sheriffs 
and lord mayors—men who were powerful 
enough to set at defiance the arbitrary com- 
mands of weak or wicked princes, and, in 
scorn of all the terrors of excommunication, 
to seize, imprison, and, with a vigour cer- 
tainly beyondthe law, toexecute an obnoxious 
bishop. The well-known names, too, of 
Bokerel, and De Gysours, and Aubery, and 
Alan de la Zouche, and Hamond Chychwell 
—names celebrated in the early annals of 
our city—all take their places in the list of 
brethren of this ancient guild. 


The very interesting volume before us owes 
its to the laudable euriosity of a 
gentleman belonging to the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, who, during the year in which he held 
the office of master, discovered so many im- 
portant and ae in the journals 
of the fraternity, that he “formed a plan for 
devoting his leisure hours to the arrange- 
ment of its history.” The work is divi 
into four ;—the first, devoted to an 
aecount of the hall; the second, to an ex- 
tended view of the Company ; the third, to 
short bi ical sketches of the many cele- 
brated merchants and noblemen who have 
belonged te it; aman fourth consists of a 
vi amusi ix of original docu- 
pons We shall endeavour to Taserperete 
those different parts into a short sketch of the 
rise and of the Company, and gra- 
tify our readers with some of the eurious and 
amusing information contained in a work, 
which, although printed for private circula- 
tion, the liberality of the author, we are sure, 
would willingly allow us to transcribe in the 
pages of the Athenzeum. 


The first charter of incorporation of the 
Grocers’ Company, dates in 1345, the 20th 
year of Edward the Third, when twenty-two 
persons, carrying on the trade of rers, 
in Sopars e, Cheapside, met, ving 
elected Osekyn and Laurence de 
Halliwell for their wardens, and a priest to 
sing mass, they agreed to a series of rules or 
“ Poyntze,” which are yet remaining, and 
are in the Norman French. Mr. Heath has 
given us copious extracts from these Poyntze, 
which are very curious, and throw much light 
on Me a r cs these associa- 
tions for the protection encouragement 
of our early commerce. It from them, 
that a were to members 
except Pepperers of Sopars Lane and Spicer- 
ers of the ward of Cheap —(at this period 
each trade had its opriated part of the 
town ; such as the Gahmouges in Fish-street 
Hill and Thames Street, the drapers in Can- 
non Street, the mercers in Cheap and Lud- 
gate, the goldsmiths in Lam’ Street) ;— 
“ that they were to pay a mark on admission, 
and in good love and with a loyal heart shall 
submit to all those that shall be of the frater- 
nity, and be bound to keep the ‘Poyutze,’ on 
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of certain fine.” St. Anthony was then 

tutelar saint ofthe Company; andevery 

each member on his day, or the octave 

was to attend high mass at his church 

Threadneedle Street, and afterwards dine 

together. All differences among the brethren 

were to be a themselves; in 

eases of difficulty, the wardens pronouncing 
judgment. 


The following “ Poynte” is very im 
ode shows how strong the bond of 
od was considered to be: “ If any brother 
be injured in his right against another, be he 
whom he may, every one of the fraternity shall 
with him to have the matter redressed ; 
fi any have a dispute wrongfully, in the same 
Manner they are to go with him, that all may 
be settled to the best advantage, and save 
his honour.” Those who refused their aid 
Were to pay 12d. to the commonbox. If any 
tember died in London, all the fraternity 
¥ere to attend his funeral—(from an after- 
notice, it appears that the body was carried 
to the Hall, from whence the procession, with 
incense, chant, and hol r, set forth)— 
and 12d. was the fine of wilful absence. If 
any died so poor that he left not sufficient to 
bury him “ according to his station,” he was 
buried at the Company’s charge, each mem- 
ber being to attend, under penalty 
Of the same fine. Any brother becoming 
poor by “adventures on the sea,” or other 
causes, was to be assisted from the common 
k; and from an entry in their accounts, 
would appear that widows and orphans 
were considered under the Com xs especial 
ianship. An tice is option, 
at the on of hi servitude, to hes ad = 
Com , on payin (equal to 50/. e 
resent y,) a oa finding security for his 
food conduct. Such is the brief abstract of 
“ Poyntze” for the regulation of the fra- 
ternity of the Pepperers: and even those most 
fitcustomed to treat everything bearing the 
stamp of antiquity with scorn, must acknow- 
them to have been admirably adapted 

to the purpose. 

But we have shown that the Grocers were 
arich and a powerful brotherhood, we are 
therefore not surprised to find repeated en- 
tries of gifts of plate and vestments for the 
tise of their church; among which we may 
fiote a missal which cost 3/. 6s. 8d.!—what 
@ splendid gem it must have been! Nor 
i their noble feasts, to which each of the 


t, 
her- 


ren were to come, each, too, bringing 
wife or “uug demoiselle,”"—(truly the 
ancient Grocers were a very chivalrous fra- 
ternity ; and the use of the term “demoi- 
stelle” alone proves the high station these 
tatly merchants occupied, since the name is 
fiever used save to distinguish maidens of 
oat birth, paying the sum of 20d. for 
If, 20d. for the lady, and 20d. for the 
Widows, also, were to attend the din- 
her, each paying 40d. “ if she were able.” At 
od t the meetings of the Company were 

at a place called Ryngedhalle, in St. 
Apostle. Some years after they were 


i 


[x 


held in Bucklersbury ; but at the beginning 


of the next century, the old house and lands 
Which formerly belonged to the family of the 
Pitz Walters, were purchased for 320 marks, 
nd they commenced building their hall. 
Some very curious “ bylles of costages” are 
, from which it appears, that the worthy 

had a-fine taste, and discovered 





a laudable ambition to render their garden 
the admiration of their fellow citizens: The 
following extracts are curious :— 
Forexpenceand costagein ourgarden£1 0 0 
Payde for the seu Wine that a 

before the parlorewyndow .... 013 4 
For costages of the garden, for 

makynge the erber, and carryinge 

a newe raylinge off al the vynes 

and garden. . 

This garden was , and contained 
alleys, hedge-rows, and a bowling-green, and 
thither were the citizens accustomed in the 
summer time to resort. The hall, which 
seems to have been large and handsome, the 
Company used to lend for public, and, in 
some instances, even for private dinners, 
until its destruction in the great fire of Lon- 
don. Prosperous were the concerns of this 
ancient Company during the whole of the 
15th century. From a warden’s yearly ac- 
count at the commencement, we find that 
they spared no cost on occasions of public 
exhibitions, and that they were most royally 
open-handed to “ mynstralles.” “ Paid for 

e riding ef John Walcot, mayor,” (is one 
entry) for six minstrels, forty shillings; for 
the riding (“chevaucher” is the word) of 
Viscount Sir Robert Chicheley (brother of 
the Archbishop), “ for seven minstrells, 
46 shillings ont 8d.;” and on the occasion 
of Queen Jane of Brittany passing through 
the city to Westminster on the day of her 
coronation, the sum of 3/. is paid to Panel, a 
minstrel, and his five companions, beside a 
Foodly sum for their wine. In 1447, King 

enry granted the Grocers the privilege of 
garbelling all manner of and spices ; 
a power which they certainly exerted for the 
benefit of their fellow-citizens, since we soon 
after find several entries of fines = by those 
who had been detected in selling “naunt 
pepper,” and such like enormities. And truly, 
those cunning _— understood cheating 

robably as well as their descendants: “ Jo- 
nm Ashfelde” was brought to book “for 
makynge untrew powder of gynger, cyna- 
mone, and saunders ;” soon after, “‘ certeyne 
bagges of evyle and naunte pepper were dis- 
covered,” which, being unfit for use, were 
“sente beyond seas to be solde.” This, our 
author humorously observes, “ shows that, 
although the court had a ‘ reverent care’ for 
the health of their fellow-citizens, they did 
not scruple, on occasion, to poison their con- 
tinental neighbours.” During this century 
many were the illustrious names that adorned 
the annals of the Company: Sir Thomas 
Knollys, Sir Robert Chicheley, Sir William 
Sevenoake. Sir Thomas Canynge (brother of 
that princely merchant of Bristol, whose ships 
visited both the Mediterranean and the North 
Seas,) and Sir John Crosby, the richest and 
most liberal of the London merchants, whose 
fayre marble tomb,” graced with the effi- 
gies of himself and dame Anne, his first 
wife, yet stands before the altarin St. Helens. 

And, through the succeeding century, still 
did the Company maintain their high sta- 
tion; for Sir Wm. Butler and Sir John 
Reste sent out “ divers tall shippes, the Cris- 
tofer, the Marie Grace, the three Halfe- 
Moones, and the Lyon of Londone,” as old 
Hakluyt informs us, “ with licence to trade 
to Candia and Chios,” and they retarned 
with such abundance of precious stores, 
among which we note, for the first time, 
“ coten woole, eamlet, and Turkeye carpets,” 


8 8 7 


that the e of London thought the 
whole riches of the East had been accumu- 
lated by those spirited grocers. Towards the 
close of this century we find them entering 
into a “declaration of loyaltye” to their 
“ gracious ladye and soverayne ;” and, what 
was far more delightful to her, raising the 
sum of 622/., and subsequently 526/. for the 
exigencies of the state. On the accession of 
the sapient James, the Company obtained a 
new charter, which delighted them so greatly, 
that they voted gratuities to all who had any 
hand in it, and gave the “‘ paynter stayner, 
for lymning, guyldinge, and flourishynge” the 
Company’s Satter, no less than 8/. 8s. In 
1606 they were called upon to pay 871. 8s., 
as their portion of the expense of the pageant 
that welcomed the drunken blockhead of 
Denmark, when he visited his royal brother, 
the pedantic blockhead of England. On this 
occasion Grocers’ Hall was “made withe 
grene boughs like an arbor, which was gar- 
nished withe all sortes of delightful fruites.” 
The sums which these pageants cost are 
almost incredible to the modern reader, 
Mr. Heath has given us a very full account 
of the expenses of a most splendid one, which 

aced the inauguration-feast of George 

lies, Alderman, “a most worthy member 
of this Company,” in 1617. We cannot resist 
a few extracts, especially as old Myddelton 
—he who, in his “ Witches,” trod so closely 
in the footsteps of Shakspeare himself—was 
the projector : 

“ Payde to Thos. Myddelton, gent., for the 
ordering, overseeing, and writinge the whole 
device for the pageant of nations, the Islande, 
the Indian Chariot, the Castle of Fame, the 
Shippe, and divers beastes whiche drew them, 
for all the worke, withe all other thynges, and 
portage by lande and by water, alsoe in fulle for 
the green men, dyvells, and fyer-workes, wythe 
all thynges thereunto belonging, according to 
his agreement, £282.” : 

The following entry shows that there was 
something to be eaten as well as to be seen : 

“ Payde for 50 sugar-loaves, 361b. of nut- 
megs, 24lb. of dates, and 114lb. of ginger, 
which were throwen about the streetes by those 
which sat on the griffins and camels, £5. 7s. 8d.” 

The bill for mercery amounts to 67/. 15s. 10d.; 
the charges for “dyvers diners and pota- 
tions,” on account of this goodly pageant, to 
65/. 5s. 3d. ; and the whole cost and charge 
was no less than 882/. 18s. 11d. ! 

We now approach comparatively modern 
times: pageants began to fall into disuse ; 
the solemn feasts were attended more from 
old-established custom than from “ an hearty 
love to the brotherhood;” the assistance 
which was afforded in earlier times to mem- 
bers who had suffered loss by shipwreck, 
from the spontaneous charity of their bre- 
thren, was now obtained from underwriters ; 
and the old hearty feeling which rendered 
each member of the fraternity a very brother, 
lost its hold on the mind. Subjects of all- 
absorbing interest commandingly demanded 
the attention ; and, amid the conflict of opi- 
nions and the strife of arms, when the “ good 
cause” advanced her claims, little leisure or 
inclination had the ae parliamen- 
tarian for the duties of warden of his frater- 
ternity, or even of master. We may in con- 
clusion just remark, that the splendid dinner 
of the corporation to Cromwell and Fairfax 
was given at Grocers’ Hall; that in the de- 





vastating fire of London this structure shared 
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the fate of .all the surrounding buildings ; 


and that, such was the’ extent of property 
(chiefly plate) there destroyed, that 3004. of 
silver was dug from the ruins. 


We must again tender our thanks to 
Mr. Heath for the amusing information he 
has collected, and also for having directed 
his attention to so important, though so 
neglected, a branch of civic history. Many 
are the curious and interesting ‘Lecumaate 
now mouldering in undisturbed obscurity in 
the archives of the city companies, which 
would throw great and important light on 
the earlier history of the trade and com- 
merce (extensive even in the 12th century 
of our modern Tyre—information, too, whic 
we could scarcely hope to derive from any 
other source. What traits of ancient cha- 


racter—what elucidations of obscure or con-" 


tradictory facts of our early civic history, 
might not the half-oblitéfated copy of 
* Poyntze,” or “ Rewles,” or “ bylles of cos- 
tages,” afford us! What interesting details 
might not extended notices of each and all 
the twelve Companies present! Let us mar- 
shal them in goodly pageant, and see the 
Mercers, also far voyagers to the East, who 

riced Cyprus lawn and Samyte in the 

azaars of Damascus, or the streets of “ Aly- 
saundre ;” thes ing beauty too of whose 
“golde baudekyn” exacted ‘the ‘delighted 
admiration of Innocent the Fourth ;—the 
Drapers, (of whose fraternity was the first 
Lord Mayor,) who, under the favouring 
smile of their “blessed ladye Marie,” filled 
all Europe with the fame of their unrivalled 
broadcloths, and caused the burghers of 
Ghent and Bruges to utter unavailing male- 
dictions. And then, the Fishmongers, those 
adventurous mariners, who penetrated almost 
tothe Frozen Ocean, and occasionally brought 
home a walrus to delight the good people of 
London, and who once actually hooked up 
a poor Laplander, boat and all ; and, had not 
his death prevented, would have brought him 
home for a “mervellously strange fyshe.” 
And then, blazing with “ Seihasio gold and 
pearl,” we should watch the long procession 
of the worthies of the Goldsmiths, from that 
early day when Gilbert Becket, like Sir 
Huon, set out to fight the Paynim, and to 
steal the heart of the Saracen Princess, to 
the time when their no lessillustrious brother, 
Sir Hugh Myddelton, led the little but pre- 
eious stream from Amwell to London, and 
conferred a more royal gift upon old Troy- 
nouyant than if he Gal saved her streets 
with red gold. And then the Skinners— 
travellers to “ Muscovie and suche farre 
regions,” whose budge lined the hood of the 
citizen, whose vair and minever edged the 
gold-broidered robe of the high-born l, 
while his royal ermine none but Plantagenet 
himself might wear. And then the Mer- 


chant 'I'aylors, prosperous rivals of the Dra- ’ 


rs, bo ar were accustomed, as 
+ ims of ye Companye,” to visit in earl 
tesevery part of Christian Europe. (O that 
a“ narrative” of one were yet ex- 
tant!) And then the Haberdashers, whose 
trade would never be guessed from the mo- 
dern use of their name, with their Sheffield 
whittles, and Milan head-pieces, and cross-bow 
stocks, and horologies, and broidered girdles, 
and silk purses, and thousand and one other 
articles of commerce; who held themselves 


so proudly dusing the 15th century, fox all 
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the flourishing republics of Italy knew the 
fame of the “ Guild of St. Catherine of the 
Haberdashers.” And the Salters, and the 
Ironmongers, and the Clothworkers, and 
though almost last in order, yet noble as any, 
the princely. “ Merchant Wine-tunners of 
Gascoigne,” who built the tall stone houses in 
the Vintry, and lived like nobles, and feasted 
like princes, and, seated beside monarchs, 
pledged them from gold-embossed goblets in 
sweet Vernage or potent Malvoisie ; but whose 
most gorgeous banquetings were cast into 
shade by their gallant brother, Sir Henry 
Picard, when he welcomed within his hall 
three royal guests, and, with a splendid 
generosity which reminds us of Oriental ro- 
mance, cast into the cinnamon-fire King Ed- 
ward's 5000 marks bond. And many a long- 
forgotten founder of our city’s ancient power 
a opulence would rise before us in robed 
and hooded majesty, venerable and com- 
manding as when he took his way through 
the tapestry-lined streets, with “three pa- 
geants, and the ship, and the unicorn,” 
reverently borne before him. O! for a 
genuine City Remembrancer—one learned 
in “ antique usages,” and triumphs, and pa- 
geants! Shall each village have its historian— 
each half-forgotten family its leafless, flower- 
less, useless family tree? and shall the twelve 
ancient Companies of old Troynouvant re- 
main unrecorded? » We hail this book as a 
proof of what may be done—may we not also 
add, as a pledge of what shall be done? Very 
soon may we meet another celebrator of some 
other ancient company—one who will pa- 
tiently search among the “ dust and rubbish 
of antiquity,” not for the sake of that dust 
and rubbish, but for the pure gold which 
will always reward the intelligent and dili- 
gent seeker. 





Principles of Geology, being an Attempt to explain 
the former Changes of the Earth's Surface, by 
reference to Causes now in Operation. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8¥°, Vol. I. Lon- 
don, 1830. Murray. 

{Second Notice. ] 


WE are rather late in giving our promised ex- 
tracts from this valuable work, and must now be 
brief. The following are examples of the opera- 
tion of each of the two principal agents of inor- 
ganic change, water and fire.—On the pro- 
gressive encroachments of the sea on the east 
coast of England :— 

“ According to Bergmann, a strip of land, 
with several villages, was carried away near the 
mouth of the Humber in 1475. 

“The maritime district of Lincolnshire con- 
sists chiefly of lands which lie below the level 
of the sea, being protected by embankments. 
Great parts of this fenny tract were, at some 
unknown period, a woody country, but were 
afterwards inundated, and are now again re- 
covered from the sea. Some of the fens were em- 
banked and drained by the Romans; but after 
their departure the sea returned, and large tracts 
were covered with beds of silt containing marine 
shells, now agair. converted into productive 
lands. Many dreadful catastrophes are recorded 
by incursions of the sea, whereby several parishes 
have been at different times overwhelm 

“ We come next to the cliffs of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, where the decay is in general incessant 
and rapid. At Hunstanton, on the north, the 
undermining of the lower arenaceous beds at the 
foot of the cliff causes masses of red and white 
chalk to be precipitated from above. Between 
Hunstanton and Weybourne, low hills, or dunes, 
of blown sand, are formed along the shore, from 














fifty to sixty feet high. They are composed of 
dry sand, bound in a compact mass by the long 
creeping roots of the plant called Marram 
(Arundo arenaria). Such is the present set of 
the tides, that the harbours of Clay, Wells, and 
other places, are securely defended by these bar- 
riers; affording a clear proof that it is not the 
strength of the material at particular points that 
determines whether the sea shall be progressive 
or stationary, but the general contour of the 
coast. The waves constantly undermine the low 
chalk cliffs, covered with sand and clay, between 
Weybourne and Sherringham, a certain portion 
of them being annually removed. At the latter 
town I ascertained, in 1829, some facts which 
throw light on the rate at which the sea gains 
upon the land. It was computed, when the 
present inn was built, in 1805, that it would 
require seventy years for the sea to reach the 
spot; the mean loss of land being calculated, 
from segs observations, to be somewhat 
less than one yard annually. The distance 
between the house and the sea was fifty yards; 
but no allowance was made for the slope of the 
ground being from the sea, in consequence of 
which, the waste was naturally accelerated every 
year, as the cliff grew lower, there being at each 
succeeding period less matter to remove when 
portions of equal area fell down. Between the 
years 1824 and 1829, no less than seventeen 
yards were swept away, and only a small garden 
was then left between the building and the sea. 
There is now a depth of twenty feet (sufficient 
to float a frigate) at one point in the harbour of 
that port, where, only forty-eight years ago, 
there stood a cliff fifty feet high, with houses 
upon it! If once in half a century an equal 
amount of change were produced at once by the 
momentary shock of an earthquake, history 
would be filled with records of such wonderful 
revolutions of the earth’s surface, but, if the con- 
version of high land into deep sea be gradual, it 
excites only local attention. The flag-staf of the 
Preventive Service station, on the south side of 
this harbour, has, within the last fifteen years, 
been thrice removed inland, in consequence of 
the advance of the sea.” i. 267-8. 

The following remarks on some of the regions 
where earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are 
simultaneously at work, changing the surface 
and appearance of the earth, bear Mr. Lyell out 
in his proposition, that the causes now in ope- 
ration are sufficient to explain the former 
changes :— 

“ Of these great regions, that of the Andes is 
one of the best defined. Repecting its southern 
extremity, we are still in need of more accurate 
information, some conceiving it to extend into 
Terra del Fuego and Patagonia. But if we be- 
gin with Chili, in the forty-sixth degree of south 
latitude, we find that, in proceeding from this 
point towards the north to the twenty-seventh 
degree, there is a line of volcanos so uninter- 
rupted, that it is rare to find any intervening 
degree of latitude in which there is not an active 
vent. About twenty of these are now enumerated, 
but we may expect the number to augment 
greatly when the country has been more care- 
fully examined, and throughout a longer period. 
How long an interval of rest entitles us to con- 
sider a volcano extinct, cannot yet be deter- 
mined; but we know that, in Ischia, there in- 
tervened, between two consecutive eruptions, a 
pause of seventeen centuries ; and a much longer 
period, perhaps, elapsed between the eruptions 
of Vesuvius before the earliest Greek colonies 
settled in Campania, and the renewal of its ac- 
tivity in the reign of Titus. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to wait for at least six times as many 
centuries as have elapsed since the discovery of 
America, before any one of the dormant craters 
of the Andes can be presumed to be entirely 
spent unless there are some geological proofs of 

¢ last eruptions haying belonged to g remote 
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era. The Chilian volcanos rise up through 
itic mountains. Villarica, one of the prin- 
continues burning without intermission, 
and is so high that it may be distinguished at 
the distance of one hundred and fifty miles. A 
never passes in this province without some 
Tight shocks of omnia: and about once 
in acentury, or oftener, tremendous convulsions 
occur, by which, as we shall afterwards see, the 
land has been shaken from one extremity to the 
other, and continuous tracts, together with the 
bed of the Pacific, have been raised permanently 
from one to twenty feet and upwards above their 
former level. Hot springs are numerous in this 
district, as well as springs of naphtha and petro- 
Jeum, and mineral waters of various kinds. If 
we pursue our course northwards, we find in 
Peru only one active volcano as yet known ; but 
the province is so subject to earthquakes, that 
scarcely a week happens without a shock, and 
many of these have been so considerable as to 
create great changes of the surface. Proceeding 
farther north, we find in the middle of Quito, 
where the Andes attain their highest elevation, 
from the second degree of south, to the third 
degree of north latitude, Tunguragua, Cotopaxi, 
Antisana, and Pichinca, the three former of 
which throw out flames not unfrequently. From 
fissures on the side of Tunguragua, a deluge of 
mud (moya) descended in 1797, and filled valleys 
a thousand feet wide to the depth of six hun- 
dred feet, forming barriers whereby rivers were 
dammed up, and lakes occasioned. Earthquakes 
have, in the same province, caused great revo- 
lutions in the physical features of the surface. 
Farther north, there are three volcanos in the 
vince of Pasto, and three others in that of 
‘opayan. In the provinces of Guatimala and 
Nicaragua, which lie between the Isthmus of 
Panama and Mexico, there are no less than 
twenty-one active volcanos, all of them con- 
Gined. between the tenth and fifteenth degrees 
of north latitude. The great volcanic chain, 
after having pursued its course for several thou- 
gand miles from south to north, turns off ina 
side direction in Mexico, and is prolonged in a 
great plateau, between the eighteenth and twenty- 
second degrees of north latitude. This high 
table-land owes its present form to the circum- 
stance of an ancient system of valleys, ina chain 
of primary mountains, having been filled up, to 
the depth of many thousand feet, with various 
volcanic products. Five active volcanos traverse 
Mexico from west to east—Tuxtla, Orizaba, Po- 
tepetl, Jorullo, and Colima. Jorullo, which 
is in the centre of the great plateau, is no less 
than forty leagues from the nearest ocean—an 
i nt circumstance, as showing that the 
ximity of the sea is not a necessary condi- 
tion, although certainly a very general charac- 
teristic, of the position of active volcanos. The 
extraordinary eruption of this mountain, in 1759, 
will be described in the sequel. Ifthe same 
parallel line which connects these five vents be 
prolonged, in a westerly direction, it cuts the 
volcanic group of islands, called the Isles of 
Revillagigedo. To the north of Mexico there 
are three, or, according to some, five volcanos, 
in the peninsula of California; but of these we 
have at present no detailed account. We have 
before mentioned the violent earthquakes which, 
in 1812, convulsed the valley of the Mississippi 
at New Madrid, for the space of three hundred 
sniles in length. As this happened exactly at 
the same time as the great earthquake of Ca- 
raccas, it is probable that these two points are 
parts of one continuous volcanic region ; for the 
whole circumference of the intervening Carib- 
bean Sea must be considered as a theatre of 
earthquakes and vol On the north lies 
the island of Jamaica, which, with a tract of the 
contiguous sca, has often experienced tremen- 
dous shocks; and these are frequent along a 
Mine extending from Jamaica to St. Domingo and 








Porto Rico. On the south of the same basin the 
shores and mountains of Colombia are perpe- 
tually convulsed. On the west, is the voicanic 
chain of Guatimala and Mexico, before traced 
out; and on the east, the West Indian isles, 
where, in St. Vincent’s and Guadaloupe, are 
active vents. 

“ Thus it will be seen that volcanos and earth- 
quakes occur uninterruptedly, from Chili te the 
north of Mexico; and it seems probable that 
they will hereafter be found to extend from Cape 
Horn to California, or even perhaps to New 
Madrid, in the United States—a distance as 
great as from the pole to the equator.” 314-7. 





A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures of 
John Tanner, (U.S. Interpreter at the Saut de 
Ste. Marie,) during Thirty Years’ Residence 
among the Indians in the Interior of North 
America. By Edwin James, M.D. 8"°. Lon- 
don, 1830. Baldwin & Cradock. 


HERE we are amidst boundless lakes, broad 
prairies, endless woods, and savage life—beyond 
even the far-reaching step of the backwoods- 
men of Kentucky. But if the ground be rough, 
it is untrodden; and we are so wearied with 
commonplace, that we are content even with the 
names of our associates, though they are fearful 
—* harder, Sir, than Gordon, Colkitto, or Mac- 
donald, or Gelasp.” 
The hero of this volume—the son of American 
parents—was stolen at the age of eleven by a 
arty of native Indians. The leader of the party, 
it afterwards a —_ had lost a child about 
the age of little Tanner ; and asits mother never 
ceased to clamour for a captive to supply its 
place, her husband politely determined to 
gratify her longings, and the seizure of our hero 
was the consequence. His adopted father and 
brothers treated him, however, with great 
cruelty; and though his adopted mother in- 
variably showed him kindness, her little atten- 
tions proved insufficient to render his new home 
comfortable. Luckily for him, when he had been 
about two years among the Indians, a woman 
of some consequence in a neighbouring tribe 
took a fancy to buy and adopt him; and, by 
dint of presents, succeeded in carrying her point. 
Here he was treated with great kindness—was 
trained with the other youth of the tribe to hunt- 
ing—conformed gradually to their sentiments 
and habits, and soon lost all the marks of civili- 
zation. He distinguished himself at an early 
period by his courage and skill; and truly these 
attributes seem to have been necessary to ward 
off the ravages of hunger, which appear to be 
lying in wait at perpetually recurring intervals, 
for the most prosperous and powerful of the sa- 
vage race. He gradually became commercial to 
a certain extent, and learned, like those around 
him, to derive a considerable portion of his 
yearly supplies from the English and American 
traders in fur. He was at length seized with a 
desire to revisit the scene of his childhood: he 
returned accordingly with some American mer- 
chants, and found, and was recognized by, his 
brothers and sisters. It then became his wish 
to settle among them; but, to complete his hap- 
piness, his wife and children were wanting ; and 
the Indians refused to allow them to join him. 
He succeeded, however, by means of the friendly 
American traders, in getting his wife and two 
daughters delivered to him; but the lady, having 
no wish, we presume, to desert the home of her 
fathers, joins in a plot to murder our friend. 


He is accordingly shot by a young Indian, and 
left for dead ; while his loving wife and daughters 
were hurried off to their own fastnesses. Our 
hero professes to care little about his wife; but 
he still hopes to recover his children. He was 
stolen from his parents in 1789, and returned 
to his native place jn 1819, The materials of 
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the volume before us were supplied by him in 
the course of last year. 

The book is naturally of a desultory character; 
and, as might be expected, monotonous enough: 
we shall, however, present a few of the extracts 
that are best fitted to illustrate the vicissitudes 
of the life of which John Tanner partook so 


long. 

he Indians are superstitious; but all their 
prophets are not held in honour:—“ ‘The pa- 
tience of old Net-no-kwa was at length exhaust- 
ed, and she forbade us all to purchase anything 
more from them. During all the time we re- 
mained with these people, we were suffering 
almost the extremity of hunger. One morning 
Net-no-kwa rose very early, and tying on her 
blanket, took her hatchet and went out. She 
did not return that night ; but the next day, to- 
wards evening, as we were all lying down inside 
the lodge, she came in, and shaking Wa-me- 
gon-a-biew by the shoulder, said to him, ‘Get 
up, my son, you are a great runner, and now 
let us see with what speed you will go and bring 
the meat which the Great Spirit gave me Jast 
night. Nearly all night I prayed and sung, and 
when I fell asleep near morning, the Spirit 
came to me, and gave me a bear to feed my 
hungry children. You will find him in that 
little copse of bushes in the prairie. Go imme- 
diately, the bear will not run from you, even 
should he see you coming up.’ 

_**No, my mother,’ said Wa-me-gon-a-biew, 
‘it is now near evening; the sun will soon set, 
and it will not be easy to find the track in the 
snow. In the morning, Shaw-shaw-wa-na-be-se 
shall take a blanket, and a small kettle, and in 
the course of the day I may overtake the bear 
and kill him, and my little brother will come 
up with my blanket, and we can spend the night 
where I shall kill him.’ 

“The old woman did not yield to the opinion 
of the hunter. Altercation and loud words fol- 
lowed; for Wa-me-gon-a-biew had little re- 
verence for his mother, and as scarce any other 
Indian would have done, he ridiculed her pre- 
tensions to an intercourse with the Great Spirit, 
and particularly for having said that the bear 
would not run if he saw hunters coming. ‘The 
old woman was offended ; and after reproaching 
her son, she went out of the lodge, and told the 
other Indians her dream, and directed them to 
the place where she said the bear would cer- 
tainly be found. They agreed with Wa-me-gon 
a-biew, that it was too late to go that night; but 
as they had confidence in the prayers of the old 
woman, they lost no time in following her di- 
rections at the earliest appearance of light in 
the morning. They found the bear at the place 
she had indicated, and killed it without diffi. 
culty. He was large and fat, but Wa-me-gon- 
a-biew, who accompanied them, received only a 
small piece for the portion of our family. The 
old woman was angry, and not without just 
cause ; for although she pretended that the bear 
had been given her by the Great Spirit, and the 
place where he lay pointed out to her in a 
dream, the truth was, she had tracked him into 
the little thicket, and then circled it, to see that he 
had not gone out. Artifices of this kind, to make 
her people believe she had intercourse with the 
Great Spirit, were, I think, repeatedly assayed 
by her.” p. 66-67. 

Accidents will occur among savages as among 
other folks; and surgeons are not always at 
hand. They sometimes, however, contrive to 
operate on themselves :—“ After remaining a few 
days at the trading house, we all went together 
to join the Indians. This party consisted of 
three lodges, the principal man being Wah-ge.- 
kaut (crooked legs). Three of the best hunters 
were Ka-kaik (the small hawk), Meh-ke-nauk 
(the turtle), and Pa-ke-kun-ne-gah-bo (he that 
stands in the smoke). This last was, at the time 


I speak of, a very distinguished hunter, Somp 
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time afterwards he was accidentally wounded, 
receiving a whole << shot in his elbow, 
by which the joint and the bones of his arm were 
much shattered. As the wound did not show 
any tendency to heal, but, on the contrary, be- 
came worse and worse, he applied to many In- 
dians, and to. all the white men he saw, to cut 
it off for htm. As all refused to do so, or to 
assist him in amputating it himself, he chose a 
time when he happened to be left alone in his 
lodge, and taking two knives, the of one 

f which he had hacked into a sort of saw, he 
with his right hand and arm cut off his left, and 
threw it from him as far as he could. Soon after, 
as he related the story himself, he fell asleep, 
in which situation he was found by his friends, 
having lost a very great quantity of blood; but 
he soon afterw recovered, and notwithstand- 
ing the loss of one arm, he became again a great 
hunter. After this accident, he was common: 
called Kosh-kin-ne-kait(the cut offarm). Wi 
this band we lived some time, having always 
plenty to eat, though Waw-be-be-nais-sa killed 
nothing.” p. 77. 

John Tanner’s friends seem to have been as 
fond of gaming as savages generally are; and 
on one occasion, he appears to have narrowly 
escaped some severe privations in consequence : 

“ Late in the fall, we went to Ke-nu-kau-ne- 
she-way-ho-ant, where game was then plenty, 
and where we determined to spend the winter. 
Here, for the first time, I jomed deeply with 
‘Wa-me-gon-a-biew and other Indians, in gam- 
bling, a vice scarce less hurtful to them than 
drunkenness. One of the we used was 
that of the moccasin, which is played by any 
number of persons, but us in small parties. 
Four moccasins are used, in one of them 
some small object, such asa little stick, or a 
small piece of cloth, is hid by one of the betting 
parties. The moccasins are laid down beside 
each other, and one of the adverse party is 
then to touch two of the moccasins with his 

, or a stick. If the one he first touches 
has the hidden thing in it, the player loses eight 
to the opposite ; if it is not in the second 
he touches, but in one of the two passed over, 
he loses two. If it is not in the one he touches 
first, and is in the last, he wins eight. The 
Crees play ‘this game differently, putting the 
hand successively into all the moccasins, en- 
deavouring ,to come last to that which contains 
the article; but if the hand is thrust first into 
the one containing it, he loses eight. They fix 
the value of articles staked by agreement: for 
instance, they sometimes call a beaver skin, or 
a blanket, ten; sometimes a horse is one hun- 
dred. With stran they are apt to play high ; 
in such cases, a horse is sometimes valued at 


ten. 

« But it is the — called Bug-ga-sauk, or 
Beg-ga-sah, that they play with the most intense 
interest, and the most hurtful consequences. 
The beg-ga-sah-nuk are small pieces of wood. 
bone, or sometimes brass, made by cutting up 
an old kettle. One side they stain or colour black, 
the other they aim to have bright. These may 
vary in number, but can never be fewer than 
nine; they are put together in a large wooden 
bowl, or tray, kept for the purpose. The two 
parties, sometimes twenty or thirty, sit down 
opposite each other, or in a circle. The play 
consists in striking the edge of the bowl in such 
a manner as to throw all the beg-ga-sah-nuk 
into the air, and on the manner in which 
fall into the tray. depends his gain or loss. 
his stroke has been to a certain extent fortunate, 
the pay strikes again, and again, as in the 

me of bi 


parties soon become much 


billiards, until he misses, when it passes - 


“Qld and sensible people among them are 
much opposed to this game, and it was never 
until this winter that Net-no-kwa suffered me 
to join in it. In the beginning, our party had 
some success, but we re to it again and 

in, until we were stripped of everything. 

en we had nothing more to lose, the band 
which had played against us removed and camped 
at a distance, and, as is usual, boasted much of 
their success. When I heard of this, I called 
together the men of our party, and proposed to 
them, that by way of making an effort to regain 
our lost property, and put an end to their inso- 
lent boasting, we would go and shoot at a mark 
with them. We accordingly raised some pro- 
perty among our friends, and went, in a body, 
to visit them. Seeing that we had brought some- 
thing, they consented to play with us. So we set 
down to Beg- -sah, and in the course of the 
evening so-tak as much of our lost property as 
enabled us to offer, next morning, a very hand- 
some bet, on the result of a trial of shooting the 
mark. We staked everything we could com- 
mand; they were loath to engage us, but could 
not decently decline. We fixed a mark at the 
distance of one hundred yards, and I shot first, 
placing my ball nearly in the centre. Not one 
of either party came near me; of course I won, 
and we thus regained the greater part of what 
we had lost during the winter.” p. 113—15. 

Drunkenness appears to be the favourite re- 
laxation of the Indians; and among. them, as 
elsewhere, it has at times unpleasant results :— 
“ The Indians were now about assembling at 
Pembinah, to dispose of their eps and have 
their usual drunken frolic. I had but just ar- 
rived at the encampment of our band, when the 
began to start; some going forward by land, 
and leaving the women to bring on their loads 
in the canoes. I tried to persuade Wa-me-gon- 
a-biew and others, which were particularly my 
friends, not to join in this foolish and destruc- 
tive indulgence, but I could not prevail upon 
them ; they all went on in advance of me. I 
moved slowly along, hunting and making dry 
meat, and did not reach Pembinah, until most 
of the men of the band had passed several days 
there in drinking. As soon as I arrived, some 
Indians came to tell me that Wa-me-gon-a- 
biew had lost his nose; another had a large 
piece bitten out of his cheek ; one was injured 
in one way, another in another. 

“ I learned that my brother, as I always called 
Wa-me-gon-a-biew, had but just arrived, when 
he happened to go into a lodge where a yor 
man, a son of Ta-bush-shish, was beating an ol 
woman. Wa-me-gon-a-biew held his arms; but 

resently old Ta-bush-shish coming in, and in 
his drunkenness, probably misapprehended the 
nature of my brother’s interference, seized him 
by the hair, and bit his nose off. At this stage 
of the affair, Be-gwa-is, an old chief who had 
always been very friendly to us, came in, and 
seeing that a scuffle was going on, thought it 
necessary to join init. Wa-me-gon-a-biew per- 
ceiving the loss of his nose, suddenly raised his 
hands, though still stooping his head, and seizing 
by the hair the head that was nearest him, bit the 
nose off. It happened to be that of our friend 
Be-gwa-is. After his rage had a little abated, 
he recognized his friend, and exclaimed, ‘ Wah ! 
my cousin!’ Be-gwa-is was a kind and good 
man, and being perfectly aware of the erroneous 
impression under which Wa-me-gon-a-biew 
had acted, never for one moment betrayed any- 
thing like anger or resentment, towards the 
man who had thus been the unwilling cause of 
his mutilation. ‘I am an old man,’ said he, 
‘and it is but a short time that they will laugh 
at me for the loss of my nose.” 

“For my own I felt much irritated 
against Ta-bush-shish, inasmuch as I doubted 
whether 





. he had not taken the present opportu- 
nity to wreak an old grudge upon Wa-me-gon- 








a-biew. I went into my brother’s lodge, and sat 
by him ; his face and all his clothes were covered 
with blood. For sometime he said nothing ; and 
when he spoke, I found that he was perfec 
sober. ‘To-morrow,’ said he, ‘I will cry wit 
my children, and the next day I will go and see 
Ta-bush-shish. We must die together, as I am 
not willing to live, when I must always expect 
to be ridiculed.’ I told him [{ would join him 
in any attempt to kill Ta-bush-shish, and held 
myself in readiness accordingly. But a little 
sober reflection, and the day’s time hehad given 
himself to cry with his children, diverted Wa- 
me-gon-a-biew from his bloody intention, and 
like Be-gwa-is, he resolved to bear his loss as 
well as he could.” p. 64-5. 


The following description of a medicine hunt 
is curious :— 

“Shortly after this, we were so reduced by 
hunger, that it was thought nececessary to have 
recourse to a medicine hunt. Nah-gitch-e-gum- 
me sent tome and O-ge-mah-we-ninne, the two 
best hunters of the band, each a little leather 
sack of medicine, consisting of certain roots, 
pounded fine and mixed with red paint, to be 
applied to the little images or figures of the 
animals we wished to kill. Precisely the same 
method is practised in this kind of ting, at 
least as far as the use of medicine is concerned, 
as in those instances where one Indian attempts 
to inflict disease or suffering on another. A 
drawing, or a little image, is made to represent 
the man, the woman, or the animal, on which 
the power of the medicine is to be tried; then 
the part representing the heart is punctured with 
a sharp instrument, if the design be to cause 
death, and a little of the medicine is applied. 
The drawing or image of an animal used in this 
case is called muzzi-ne-neen, muzzi-ne-neen-ug, 
and the same name is applicable to the little 
figures of a man or woman, and is sometimes 
rudely traced on birch bark, in other instances 
more carefully carved of wood, We started with 
much confidence of success, but Wah-ka-zhe 
followed, and overtaking us at some distance, 
cautioned us against using the medicine Nah- 
gitch-e-gum-me had given us, as he said it 
would be the means of mischief and misery to 
us, not at present, but when we came to die. 
We therefore did not make use of it, but, never- 
theless, happening to kill some game, Nah-gitch- 
e-gum-me thought himself, on account of the 
supposed efficacy of his medicine, entitled to a 
handsome share of it. Finding that hunger was 
like to press severely upon us, I separated from 
the band, and went to live by myself, feeling 
always confident that by so doing I could ensure 
a plentiful supply for the wants of my family. 

ah-ka-zhe Black Bird came to Lake 
Winnipeg, from whence they did not return, as 
I had expected they would. 

“ After I had finished my hunt, and at about 
the usual time for assembling in the spring, I 
began to descend the Be-gwi-o-nush-ko to go to 
the traders on Red River. Most of the Indians 
had left their camps, and gone on before me; 
as I was one morning passing one of our usual 
encamping places, I saw on shore a little stick 
standing in the bank, and attached to the top 
of it a piece of birch bark. On examination, f 
found the mark of a rattlesnake with a knife, 
the handle touching the snake, and the point 
sticking into a bear, the head of the latter being 
down. Near the rattlesnake was the mark of a 
beaver, one of its dugs, it being a female, touch- 
ing the snake. This was left for my information, 
and I learned from it, that Wa-me-gon-a-biew, 
whose totem was She-she-gwah, the rattlesnake 
had killed a man whose totem was Muk-kwah, 
the bear. The murderer could be no other than 
Wa-me-gon-a-biew, as it was specified that he 
was the son of a woman whose totem was the 
beaver, and this I knew could be no other than 
Net-no-kwa. . As there were but few of the 
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we totem in our band, I was confident the 
i was a young man called Ke-zha- 
; that he was dead, and not wounded 
, was indicated by the drooping down of the 
pad of the bear. I was not deterred by this in- 
ion from continuing my journey ; on the 
1 » I hastened on, and arrived in time to 
ce the interment of the young man my 
had killed. Wa-me-gon-a-biew went 
himself, and dug a grave wide enough for 
two men; then the friends of Ke-zha-zhoons 
brought his body, and when it was let down into 
the grave, Wa-me-gon-a-biew took off all his 
clothes, except his breech cloth, and sitting down 
naked at the head of the grave, drew his knife, 
and offered the handle to the nearest male rela- 
ive of the deceased. ‘My friend,’ said he, ‘ I 
we killed your brother. You see I have made 
a grave wide enough for both of us, and I am 
ready and willing to sleep with him.’ The first 
and second, and eventually all the friends of the 
} young man, refused the knife which 
‘’a-me-gon-a-biew offered them in succession. 
relations of Wa-me-gon-a-biew were pow- 
erful, and it was fear of them which now saved 
his life. The offence of the young man whom he 
killed, had been the calling him ‘ cut nose.’ 
Finding that none of the male relations of the 
deceased were willing to undertake publicly the 
punishment of his murderer, Wa-me-gon-a-biew 
said to them, ‘trouble me no more, now or 
hereafter, about this business; I shall do again 
as I have now done, if any of you venture to give 
me similar provocation.’ ” p. 174-5. 
Altogether, the volume is a curious one, and 
will reward the perusal of those who may have 
the slightest curiosity to trace the workings of 
common nature, under circumstances so 
little suited to elevate or dignify it, as those in 
which the Indian tribes are placed. 


en feniiatie Salernitanum ; a poem, on the 

tion of Health, in Rhyming Latin 
Verse, addressed by the School of Salerno, to 
Robert of Normandy, son of William the Con- 
queror, withan Ancient Translation : and an In- 
troduction and Notes. By Sir Alexander Croke, 
D.C.L. and F.A.S. 12, Oxford, 1830. 
D. A. Talboys. 


How jar this ancient poem must have been, 
we may infer from its having passed through 
160 editions. It is republished now as a biblio- 
ical curiosity ; but, Sir Alexander Croke 
in the introduction and notes, gathered to- 
gether so many interesting facts, relating to the 
i Latin m, its early history, and its 
commentators, the various editions and trans- 
lations, and still existing MSS., the ancient 
school of Salerno, Robert Duke of Normandy, 
and other s and circumstances connected 
With it, that the volume will be welcomed for 
itself, as well as treasured as a curiosity. 
Salerno is remarkable as the first place in 
Christian Europe, where the art and science of 
surgery and medicine were taught, and where 
we may believe the knowledge of the Arabians, 
Egyptians, and Greeks, was best understood ; 
for with these, and other surrounding nations, 
they had constant commercial and scientific in- 
tercourse, and thither flocked the most able and 
intelligent men as to the centre of all learning. 
In its vicinity was the Monastery of Mount 
Cassino, the monks of which were men of the 
greatest acquirements, who had devoted them- 
selves to literature and science from the first 
 gmeys of the Abbey by St. Benedict in 
and many of the learned brotherhood had 
distinguished themselves in medicine. In an 
1 t chronicle of Salerno, the first founders 
its medical school are said to have been, a 
Jew, a Latin, a Saracen, and a Greek, who taught 
theirrespective the time unknown, 
‘Wt least ‘not Metitioned. Whetlier ‘they were 











monks or not, it is certain that for many cen- 
turies the most a professors of medic af = 
the hi tes and jor mon t 
length froma belief that their sacerdotal duties 
were thus in danger of neglect, they were de- 
barred from teaching or practising medicine. 
In defiance of this mandate, some continued to 
do so. The curious fact is related that in the 
11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, there were some 
able female writers, teachers, and titioners 
of medicine. In some of the earlier works of 
that period, medical men are gravely and strongly 
advised to bleed the purses of the rich, that 
they may be enabled to assist the poor; and there 
are long disquisitions on the necessity of giving 

ills in an odd number, that they may have 

neficial effects. The practice of gilding and 
silvering these, which has continued almost up 
to our time, was introduced at Salerno by the 
Arabians, to please the eyes, and not offend the 
palates of their patients. 

When the Regimen Scholz Salerni’”’ was 
written, which was about the end of the 11th cen- 
tury, the united body of professors formed only 
a medical semi . By subsequent sovereigns, 
it was gradually constituted a regular univer- 
sity, consisting of ten doctors and a prior—ex- 
aminations being held, and honours in medicine 
conferred. The title equivalent to our present 
graduate in medicine, was conferred upon can- 
didates, (after they had passed the required ex- 
aminations), by administering an oath, putting 
a ring upon their finger, a crown of laurel upon 
their heads, and akiss each upon the cheek, given 
by the prior, who concluded the ceremony by 

ronouncing a general benediction. In the 

Edinburgh University, after the examination of 
the several candidates on the subjects of their 
theses, the principal now touches the head of 
each with the convex part of a small cap, a part 
of the ceremony truly ridiculous—and which on 
us and others so topped at the same time excited 
no small merriment—and concludes as the prior 
of old, with a Latin benediction, which by the 
present very reverend doctor is pronounced, 
“ ore rotundissimo.”’ 

The “Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum” is sup- 
poset to embody the chief parts of the know- 
edge and opinions of the Salernian school of 
medicine, in to the preservation of health 
and the removal of the more trifling ailments; 
and, though it is uncertain by whom it was 
written, whether by one or several conjoined, 
to have been presented to Robert Duke of 
Normandy, who, on his return from Palestine 
to Italy, being affected with general ill health, 
applied for relief to the physicians at Salerno, 
then the most famous in the world. 

The general rules for the preservation and 
recovery of health are good enough, and the 
remedies recommended of the simplest kind,— 
chiefly from herbs indigenous to the country— 
partly because the object of the Salernian school 
was merely to inform the King how he might 
best preserve his health, and remove the more 
trifling complaints, for which in general the 
skill of medical men is not wanted, and partly 
because the articles of the materia medica at 
that time did not abound, as now, with so many 
chemical preparations. From circumstances, we 
believe the poem to have been the production 
of a physician who did not practise surgery, 
and was either unacquainted with, or thought it 
unnecessary to enter into its details. 

Long before the foundation of the school of 
Salerno, the medical, surgical, and pharmaceu- 
tical professions were distinct. The candidate 
for the honour of the Doctorate had a very long 
course of study, prescribed—he who wished only 
to practise surgery a very short one. The phy- 
sicign was forbidden to keep an apothécary’s 
shop, or to have any pecuniary connexion with 
one. The business of the apothecary then, was 

aod ¢ to compound and 





only to sell medicines, 





FN 

ispense them according to the prescriptions of 
Go cindden But such a state of things, to its 
utmost extent, is incompatible with the nature 
of society. The physician may confine himself 
exclusively within his province,—he may have * 
direct or indirect pecuniary arrangements wi 
the coobamanolle aa not condescend to the 
mean, low system of per centage,—he may move 
along in his superior sphere ;—but as it is un- 
likely that he shall be able or willing to pay his 
patients such frequent visits as they may require 
or desire, some subordinate practitioner will 
always be in requisition: the apothecary will 
always, more or less, be called in to notice the 
effects of the medicines prescribed, and to rt 
to the physician. The foundation, th 7 
of such bodies as the Apothecaries’ Hall of Lon- 
don, becomes matter of necessity. And on the 
same principle, from the intercourse of surgeons 
with those on whom they have operated, fre- 
quently calling upon them to prescribe for the 
effects of such operations on the general health, 
it was found necessary that their education 
should be more extended, and embrace the art 
of medicine as well as surgery. For the highest 
perfection of individual attainment, in either of 
the three departments, the more distinct they 
are kept, the better; but the present arrange- 
ments, which allow the apothecary and surgeon 
to encroach upon the province of each, and 
both upon that of the physician, is more for the 
puck pam for, while the whole of the sepa- 
rate bodies are more extensively informed and 
useful, there will always be found in each men 
who from talents and opportunities of exercising 
them more exclusively in one department—that 
of medicine, or surgery, or pharmacy—have 
arrived at the greatest height of indivi ex- 
perience and utility. 

But to return to the work. The general rules 
given for the preservation of health, such as 
early going to bed and rising, cleanliness, 
bathing, sufficient exercise, temperance in diet, 
drink, and every pleasure—the more spare diet 
of spring and summer, the fuller of autumn, 
and the fullest of winter—the avoiding acid 
fruits and drinks, and especially at particular sea- 
sons, as in autumn—the endeavouring to keep 
the mind free from disturbing passions,—these, 
and many other rules given, are such as are 
applicable to all persons, and in every country 
found universally useful. Many of the parti- 
cular details and notions are fanciful and un- 
satisfactory, and the virtues ascribed to certain 
plants, &c. unconfirmed by modern and more 
extended experience; while other plants are 
perhaps unjustly set aside to give place for 
the operation of exotics and chemical reme- 
dies, of which in our day there is truly no lack. 
We say unjustly, because we believe that the 
soil and climate of every country produce not 
only food, but medicines, best adapted to the 
bodies and constitutions of its particular in- 
habitants. Our numerous exotic and chemical 
remedies have diverted our attention from the 
medicinal plants of our own island, a beneficial 
knowledge of which is to be looked for rather 
among the boors of the country, than among 
the most learned of its medical practitioners, 
Old women, in some parts, have their medi- 
cinal herbs and plants, fit to stand in competi- 
tion with the whole catalogue of the Pharmaco- 
peeia. 

Sir Alexander Croke, in his introduction and 
remarks, has thrown much light on the original 
poem, and the subsequent alterations of it by 
the insertion of new lines from the different ma- 
nuscripts, and by the additions made to it by 
different commentators. The edition with which 
he has presented us is that given by Arnal- 
dus de Villa Nova above two centuries after 
the writing of the original, and even this, in his 
opinion, contains considerably more lines than 


the poem did at first. Our English 
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seems to have been rendered froma still more ex- 
tended edition than the Latin text here given. 
The etchings taken from wood-cuts in the Ger- 
man edition of Cario, printed in the 16th century; 
give some curious specimens of what we may 
sup the German costume of that, or the 
Itahan of a former period. 

The language of the Latin poem, though not 
the most classical, and sometimes grammati- 
cally incorrect, is easily understood, and peculiar 
i the constant recurrence of its rhymes. Some- 
times every word in a line having the same 
termination, as 

“* Ova recentia, vina rubentia, 9 
Bee Cum simila pur, nature ee 
‘and, 

«Vina tur odore, sapore, colore. 
S bot vine cups ie lee Panta in illis : 

‘or’ rmosa, iragran’ » frigida, - 

Sunt tentiee plus dulcia, candida vina.” p. 104, 

Sir Alexander justly terms the work “a vene- 
rable monument of antiquity,” and we add with 
pleasure that he has it an interesting one. 
== 


The Ladies’ Magazine. Improved Series. London, 
1830. Robinson. 
WE know not what the original work might have 
been, but the improved series is a very creditable 
one:—good paper—good print—the embellish- 
ments good of their kind ; the view of Richmond 
Castle in the present number is superior to many 
of the illustrations in works of muc ater pre- 
tensions. It has, too, some respectable writing in 
it, and we have been gratified to find that the editor 
is a fellow labourer with us, and working zealously 
in the cause of truth, and sound wholesome lite- 
rature. The service that such a man as the 
editor ofa Ladies’ Magazine can render, is much 
more important than at first appears. The pre- 
liminary puffing of the costly trashy novels, with 


the laudatory criticisms in the Bookseller’s Ga- 
zette, has half-ruined the k of the little 
coungry circulating libraries—the ladies, and the 


ladies’ maids, in pnts — — extraor- 
dinary appetites in the way of novel reading ; the 
soe boethoalinr must tee them all—but he is 
still bound to the miserable three halfpence which 
repaid him for the unpretending nonsense of the 
Minerva Press: but, within three months those 
works are forgotten, and not worth more than 
waste paper. A little truth in a Ladies’ Maga- 
zine may therefore be of infinite service, and the 
present editor seems able and willing to admi- 
nister it. 
——____S 
Speculative Dictionary, Moral Senti- 
ments, Philosophical Reflections, or Texts and 
Skeletons for the Contemplation of Penetrating 
Intellects. By J. B. Smith. London, 1830. 
Brooks. 
Mr. Smith’s “ progress in anthroposophy” has 
enabled him to tell us many curious things that 
had never been “dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
Of Mr. Smith’s book we shall not say a word, 
but leave the reader to judge for himself by a 
sample ofits contents: —“ The aggregate ofknown 
phenomena of the universe, proclaims the im- 
possibility of the eternal duration of any orga- 
nized existence or material identity, except the 
identical primary atoms of elements ; if there be 
such identic elementary corpuscular existences.” 
Vive la metaphysique! ! 





Researches in Natural History. By John Mur- 
ray, F.S.A., &c. 2d Edition. 
ANOTHER second edition of a pleasing trea- 
tise, and a fit companion to the work which 
we noticed last week. The tone of Mr. Murray's 
writings is calculated to prove attractive to 
readers of every kind. The man of science will 
find in this volume matter worthy of his notice; 
and the reader for amusement will find, after a 


perusal, that he is wiser than he was before. 
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SPAIN 1n 1829 anv 1830, 
BY.AN IRISH GENTLEMAN, WHO HAS RESIDED FOR 
TWENTY-FOUR YEARS IN THAT COUNTRY, 
[Third Notice.) 

By the last news received from Spain, we find 
that the Carlists are again at the head of affairs. 
Ferdinand’s pusillanimity, and the situation of the 
liberal party under the present government, are 
hurrying on that unfortunate country to a blood 
en. The first consequence of the trium 
of the Carlists has been the arming of the Royalist 
militia, a mili body whose ranks are filled 
ihe tees lanenal hammaiincmeah teas 
clergy, and in many instances officered by im- 

and d priests. Only two years ago 
the excesses committed by them, compelled the 
government itself to disarm them. It is fearful 
to think of such men again ing power, 
when even their em of nothing but 
the extermination of the Liberals. Under these 
circumstances, we have thought it would be 
highly interesting to our readers to know some- 
thing of the characters of the Carlist chiefs, espe- 
cially the Archbishop of Toledo, in whom, at 
resent, rests the sovereignty of Spain, and 
Father Cirilo, the generalissimo of the Francis- 
cans, and one of the os aa ee ae 
have figured in the Spanish revolution: we 
therefore extract them from this work. 
LEADERS OF THE SERVILE PARTY. 
Archbishop of Toledo. 

I , Cardinal, Archbishop of Toledo 
and the Primate of Spain, was in 1808 a canon 
of Oviedo. As a young man, he was considered 
as a Liberal, and in 1810 was elected a member 
of the Cortes. There he defended the sove- 
reignty of the people, contributed to the esta- 
blishment and promulgation of the constitution, 

amongst the signatures of the celebrated 
fundamental law we find Pedro Inguanzo, Deputy 
for Asturias. The determination of the Cortes 
to reform the clergy, first shook his liberality, 
and he became suddenly an anti itutionalist 
With all the zeal of an apostate, he immediately 
accused, reviled and persecuted those of his 
former colleagues who remained faithful to 
the constitution, and got the bishopric of Za- 
mora as a reward for his baseness. Less scru- 
ous, Or more cunning than other bis who 
Se been deveted for the services, da not, 
in 1820, manifest his dislike to the establish- 
ment of the constitutional government; on the 
contrary, he commended it in his circulars, 
tolerated with a good grace the exertions of 
many rectors of parishes in his diocese who were 
warm Liberals, and by a mean, public, and some- 
times officious display of obedience, endeavoured 
to obliterate the unfavourable impression left by 
his former conduct. However, in 1823, when 
there was no doubt that the French would invade 
Spain, he began secretly to conspire against 
the Constitution, and he scatte the wages 
of corruption with a liberal hand; although at 
that very time, with a daring hypocrisy, he went 
voluntarily at the head of his clergy, to py the 
highest religious honours to the of Padilla 
and Bravo, the heroes of the Liberal party, which 
srulumation by the banda of the Royalist guerrl- 
tion by the ist il- 
i Atlast, aie the French were advanced suffi- 
ciently far to protect him, he raised and formed 
po geal ang a ee 
militia, of which he declared himself the com- 
mander, and went so far as to review them 
daily, and at last to gird on the sword over his 
epi robes. Fortunately his courage was 
not tried—he had nobody to fight with ; and his 
military zeal ended in burning and throwing into 
‘the Douro with solemn pomp the ashes of Pa- 
dilla, -whose body he had received, only two 
months before, with the greatest veneration. 

In 1824, the Apostolicals obliged the King to 

appoint him ‘Archbishop of Ti As soon 








as he found himself in this high estate, which 








admitted of no further promotion, instead of 
being an instrument of apostolical party as 
before, he desired to become their ruler—he 
wished to be first in power as he had become in 
dignity: he thought to rule and govern the 
Secret Society; but those who made him arch- 
bishop, spurned him for his base ingratitude; 
and, after violent disputes and angry contentions, 
he withdrew altogether from the society, and 
attempted to establish another party ; but, fail- 
ing in this by his obstinacy, pride, and over- 
bearing insolence, he retired altogether from 
public affairs. 

When the apostolical influence begun to give 
way to the intrigues of the Afrancesados, the 
members of the Apostolical Secret Society saw 
the necessity of having the influence of the 
Primate on their side, and they entered into a 
treaty with him, about which many very extra- 
ordinary stories have been told. At present, he 
is one of the chiefs and nem the first of that 
powerful body of ing priests and friars, 
who are the scourge and plague of this beautiful 
country. The King is much more afraid of this 
cunning and restless Archbis than he ever 
was of Riego, Baiios, or all the Liberals together. 
He is, in all his actions, a Primate of the 14th 
century rather than of the 19th, although it is 
the received opinion that he is not influenced by 
any conscientious, but by merely selfish feeling. 
He has, however, gone too far to recede; he is 
equally feared by friends and enemies ; and his 
violent prosecutions against farmers for not pay- 
ing their tithes, have a upon him the hatred 
even of the populace. In justice to Inguanzo, 
I must acknowledge that his zeal in exacting 
could not exceed the cunning of the farmers 
in withholding what is undoubtedly the legal 
mae and that the revenues of the arch- 

ishopric, which in 1818 exceeded 110,000/., did 
not yield one half that sum in 1828. Indeed, 
the refusal to Pay and the cunning how to with- 
hold payment of tithes, is becoming daily more 
common. The means that the government and 

relates have taken to remedy this evil are vio- 
ent enough, but either I know little of the 
Spaniards, or they will be wholly ineffectual ; and 
I firmly believe that, at no distant date, the 
clergy will lose the greater part of their mon- 
strous revenues even without deprivation by 
law; and with their incomes they must lose 
their influence. Inguanzo has foreseen this, 
and, where conscience had lost its influence, he 
has tried the utmost.severity of the law in ex- 
acting full payment—should a revolution happen, 
he will be one of the first that must pay the 
penalty. ¢ 

Father Cirilo, Generalissimo of the Franciseans. 


Father Cirilo was one of those numerous young 
men, who in this country become friars, from 
not knowing what better todo. His family was 
permsacye | poor, but they desired to have a priest 
among them, and, instead of putting him to 
some decent handicraft trade, he was instructed 
in the only two things absolutely necessary for 
a priest to know—Latin, and what the Spanish 
priests call la Moral, which means a knowledge 
of all the possible ways in which a man may sin, 
and of the relative criminality of each of those 


t not, because when he came up to be 
examined by the bishop, previously to being ad- 


+ It is ex that the is extreme! 
us page Archbishop my | 
him. In 1826 an Englishman, of the name, I believe, 
of Turner, who, having turned Catholic, got a pension 
from the Spanish government, was introduced to the 
as the correspondent of the Morning 
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government to 

contrived to be handsomely rewarded by his 
or could fulfil his 
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mitted into orders, he was rejected! Thus, 
too i wed t for a priest, he became a friar. 
he could not rise above the lowest 

gank, or to what the Spaniards call a friar of 
mass and olla, as we say, a private soldier. When 
the French, with very little ceremony, sent the 
friars home, Father Cirilo, not having one, em- 
barked for Rio Janeiro, where, being a very fine 
man, he was fortunate enough to attract 
attention of the late Queen of Portugal, who 
was extremely fond of fine friars. He soon be- 
came a great favourite, and eventually the Queen 
im to negotiate the marriage of her two 


proved, that, although not learned enough for a 
common priest, he was shrewd enough for a good 
ambassador; and the skill with which he in- 
sinuated himself into the good opinion of Fer- 
dinand, that he had all the qualities of a courtier. 
After the King’s marriage with the Princess of 
Father Cirilo b the or t 

of the Camarilla; and, notwithstand- 
his want of learning, it may be said, with 
t he was the most learned man of the 
til 1820, when the Afrancesados were 
into the council. His influence at 
very great. Fortunately for Father 
death of the General of the Order of 
Francis enabled Ferdinand to bestow this 
office on him, and he was raised at once 
from the ranks to the generalship. But this 
determined on by the King, was 
not conferred without violent disputes, and a 
hard struggle with the Franciscans themselves. 
The friars elect the general ; and if the statutes 
of the order were observed, Father Cirilo was 
absolutely unqualified. The order set itself as 
ly in opposition to the King; but Ferdinand, 

full of his triumphs over the Liberals, thought 
‘it disgraceful to yield to the Franciscans; he 
made direct and indirect application to the Pope, 
and so effectually, that Cirilo was proclaimed at 
Rome, not only General of the Spanish Francis- 
cans, but Generalissimo of the Franciscans all 
over the world. It was a sort of whim of Fer- 
dinand’s, and he gloried in his success accord- 
; and, I must acknowledge, to justify his 
choice, that if the Franciscans have had a more 
learned, they never had a more shrewd or politic 
er. He enjoyed his high honours up 

to 1820, when a law of the Cortes put the friars 
under the immediate direction of the Bishops ; 
and Father Cirilo, although still Generalissimo 
of the Franciscans out of Spain, had no com- 
mand over those in this country. This, how- 
ever, was a deprivation rather in law than 
reality ;—in defiance of Cortes and Constitution, 
he never ceased one moment to command; and 
“his respectful children,” as he said ina circular 
of 8th October 1823, “obeyed him with the 
greatest zeal when there was anything to be done 
inst the enemies of God” (the Liberals). 
was one of the earliest members of the Royal 
Anchor,+ and elected president in January 1823. 
When the French arrived at Madrid, he esta- 
blished, in his magnificent cell, the head-quar- 
ters of the apostolical party, where they have 
been ever since. He is considered a shrewd, 
cunning man, of excellent common sense, and 
the most active of all the apostolical chiefs. He 
is, as I have mentioned, comparatively unedu- 
cated, and of low birth; but he has not been an 
inattentive observer of manners—has acquired 
all the finished politesse of a courtier—and 
those who expect to meet a friar, are not a little 
astonished at being introduced to a gentleman. 
He has always belonged to the Carlists, although 
he is indebted to Ferdinand for everything he 
. It is, perhaps, for that reason, that 

has been lately in disgrace with the King; 
but Father Cirilo, and many of his friends, are 
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accustomed to this, and” are comparatively in- 
different to the opinion of Ferdinand. Although 
always detested by the friars, he exercises an 
unquestioned power over them, and is, in conse- 
quence of the daily communications between the 
Franciscans and the people, and their conse- 
quent influence over them, the most powerful 
man, either for good or ill, in Spain. He enjoys 
the rank and privileges of a grandee—his income 
is enormous ; for every friar is obliged to give 
him the product of two masses weekly, and a 
— of what they receive for preaching, &c. 
n fine, Father Cirilo has been, since 1825, one 
of the most important leaders of the Apostoli- 
cals, and the great support of the Carlists. 
Regato. 

This man, who has been so distinguished in 
the Spanish revolution, was a physician of great 
repute in 1808 ; and he was subsequently employ- 
ed as physician to the army. In 1811, owing to 
some disputes with the then existing govern- 
ment, he abandoned his profession, and became 
editor of a very violent Liberal newspaper. In 
1814 he was obliged to fly to England, to avoid 
being put to death, to which he was condemned 
by Ferdinand, for his political opinions. He 
returned to Spain in 1820, and immediately be- 
came one of the most influential men among the 
Liberals. At that time he was a Freemason; 
but, having less influence among them than he 
desired, he took advantage of some disputes to 
separate from them, and prevailed on Generals 
Ballesteros, Torrijos, Romero Alpuente, and 
some others, to found the Communeria. Of this 
society he was for some time the most influential 
member, until many, not themselves very mo- 
derate men, disgusted with his violence, deter- 
mined to act without consulting or communi- 
cating with him. He determined, in consequence, 
to leave Spain, but desired to be appointed In- 
tendant of the Havanna, one of the most profit- 
able offices in the gift of the Spanish monarchy ; 
but the ministers, who knew that Regato’s in- 
fluence was gone, refused him ; and, in revenge, 
he offered his services to the King, and they 
were eagerly accepted. His first act after his 
desertion was an attempt to deceive the Comu- 
neros, and induce them to prevent the govern- 
men from leaving Madrid, when the French 
wer. about to invade Spain. He prevailed with 
many; but the greater part saw through his 
duplicity. His cunning and well-applied false- 
hoods contributed, more than anything else, to 
the defection of Ballesteros aad the military 
chiefs; and he became, after the fall of the con- 
stitution, a favourite to his new master, and a 
dangerous enemy to his oldfriends. At present 
he is one of the Camarilla ; and there is no doubt 
that he and some other renegadoes under his 
orders, are the soul of the secret policy of Fer- 
dinand, who pays them handsomely from his 
ptivy purse. This man has done more injury 
than any other to the cause of liberty in Spain. 
He may be said to have divided the Liberals 
themselves, for they look with great suspicion 
on all those Comuneros who belonged to his 
party—amongst whom, however, there are many 
excellent, although few clever men; and Regato 
was once so influential among them, that he 
knows, perhaps better than any other man, the 
resources of the Liberals, and can in consequence 
oppose them more successfully. 

[70 be continued.] 
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Ir is no crime to gaze on that mild face, 
Or love it either, for ’tis purity ;— 
An angel’s innocence I there can trace, 

And to love Innocence no sin can be! 
My fault is not my love, but its excess, 
Approaching almost to idolatry— 
But yet, I swear, I cannot love thee less, 
‘Till less thou dost appear a Deity !— 


THE POET'S MISTRESS TO HER LOVER, 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


BREATHE me a lay of old romance, 
A festive or a battle strain; 
Tell me of knightly steed or lance, 
But never sing of love again. 
For while I hang upon thy lute, 
And feel it to my spirit cling, 
I wish thy lip of passion mute— 
I'd have thee feel too much to sing! 


I hearken till a spell appears 

Enwreathed about my soul the while; 
And I look up to thee in tears, 

When I should greet thee with a smile. 
Then strike a livelier chord for me, 

Of marshalled hosts and tented plain— 
Of Rome: and pride, and pageantry— 

ut never sing of love again! 


Proud one! thy lute has many strings: 
Why wilt thou always waken one, 
And fetter thine imaginings, 
As since I’ve loved thee thou hast done? 
There are a thousand beauteous flow’rs, 
The gentle breath of spring has blown; 
Wreathe them, I pray, and make them ours, 
Nor let the rose be twined alone. 


If I could touch the Jute like thee, 

I'd tell thee tales of fairy-land ; 
And forms of light and witchery 

Should wake to life beneath my hand: 
But, didst thou ask a gentler lay, 

And bid me sweep love’s trembling string, 
I'd put the lute in haste away, 

For I should feel too much to sing! 





BARTOLOZZI, 


It is remarkable that so eminent an artist as 
Mr. Bartolozzi should have lived in England 
for nearly forty years, at the very head of his 
profession, and that after his death there should 
never have been the least notice taken of him— 
and that, in an age of biographical anecdote. The 
following interesting facts are by a person in- 
timately acquainted with him, and chiefly de- 
rived from himself. 

Francesco Bartolozzi was born in Florence, 
September 25, 1728, where his father lived, who 
was a goldsmith, and kept a shop on the Ponte 
Vecchia. Young Dashdiendt who was his only 
son, was taught drawing by Feretti, a drawing- 
master in Florence, and instructed in engraving 
by one Corsi, a very indifferent artist. His earliest 
attempts in engraving were copying prints from 
Frey and Wagner, and engraving shop-cards, and 
saints for Friars. His first work, considered as 
of any consequence, was from a picture in the 
cloisters of Santa Maria Novella, in Florence. 
When he was about eighteen, by the advice of 
Feretti, he sent a specimen of his abilities to 
Wagner, at Venice, which was satisfactorily re- 
ceived ; and from that time he became his pupil 
and assistant, and remained with him ten years.¢ 

Before he went to Venice he had never prac- 
tised that process by engravers called etching ; 
and his first attempts were from an altar-piece, 
by Amiconi, in the church of La Fava; and two 
etchings from pictures by Zucarelli. At this 
time he also painted pictures in miniature and in 
crayons. While he was with Wagner he married, 
and then went to Rome, where he stayed a year 
and a half; and, during his residence, among 
other works, he engraved several heads of 
painters for Bottari’s edition of Vasari; and then 
returned to Venice and engraved on his own 
account, and also for a printseller of the name 








+ For the first two or three months he lodged with 
Zucarelli, the painter, and afterwards he lodged in 
Wagner’s house, and received from 80 to 120 Venetian 
ducats per annum ; and on Sundays an addition of 30 


8 
lirazza (about eight-pence English) for coffee. - . 
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of Kent, who was the Boydell of Venice of that 
time. 


In the year 1762, Mr. Dalton, the king’s 
agent for works of art, being at Venice, intro- 
uced himself to Mr. Bartolozzi, and took him 
Bologna to make two drawings,—a Cupid 
Guido, and the Circumcision from Guir- 
cino, which he afterwards engraved for him. 
When Mr. Dalton returned to England, he con- 
tinued to employ Mr. Bartolozzi at Venice ; and 
in his correspondence with him continually in- 
timated that a great personage wished him to 
to enjoy his patronage. Mr. 
Bartolozzi understanding this intimation to 
mean the King, he at } the in- 
vitation, and Mr. Dalton sent him yA — 
to the expenses of the journey, and at the 
pdr Bred particularly desired that he would 
not through Paris : with this desire he com- 
plied, and left Venice August 9, 1764, taking 
the route of the Tyrol, Frankfort, Cologne, and 
Amsterdam, where he was detained a week 
through illness. 

When he arrived in London, he was welcomed 
by his friend Cipriani, in whose house he lived 
for a year and abalt. ae ee he was 
wholly employed by Mr. Dalton,{ who now, never 
once said a lee the greut personage so 
often mentioned in his letters to Venice. After 
being in London about six months, he was sent 
for, quite unexpectedly, by the King, and he 
now flattered himself that the imaginary great 
personage was at last realized. The facts of this 
interview were thus related to me by himself: 
“I was shaving myself in the morning when a 
thundering rapping at the door announced the 
glad tid and I cut myself in my hurry to 
go to Borkingham House, where I was told his 
Maj was waiting for me in the Library. 
When f arrived I found the King on his hands 
and knees on the floor, cleaning a large picture 
with a wet sponge, and Mr. Dalton, Mr. Bar- 
nard, the librarian, and another person standing 

. The subject of the picture was the Murder 

the Innocents, said to be by Paul Veronese, 
and I was sent for to give my opinion of its ori- 
ginality. Mr. Dalton named me to the King as 
a proper judge, as I had so lately come from 
Venice; and I suppose he intended to give me 
some previous instructions ; but when delay was 
proposed, the King said, ‘ No, send for Mr. Bar- 
tolozzi now, and I will wait here till he comes.’ 
On my entering the room, the King asked me 
whether the picture was an undoubted original 

Paul Veronese; to which I gave a gentle 
y RL. without saying a single word. The King 
seemed to understand the full force of the ex- 
pression, and, without requiring any further com- 
ment, asked me how [ liked England, and if I 
found the climate agree with me, and then walked 
out at the window which led into the garden, and 
left Mr. Dalton to roll up his picture ; and here 
ended the consultation. The picture was an in- 
famous copy, and offered to the King for the 
moderate price of one thousand guineas. 

“ From this time Mr. Dalton was less gracious 
with me, and he demanded to be repaid the fifty 
guineas he sent to.me to Venice, to pay the ex- 

nses of my journey to England; but my friend 
Cipriani ertook to defend me, and the claim 
was abandoned.” 

After Mr. Bartolozzi quitted Cipriani’s house 
he lived in Broad Street, and in Bentinck Street, 
Soho; and at last settled in a house at North 
End, Fulham, pleasantly situated in the middle 
of a which he took great — in ee 
tivating and improving; and here he contin 
to live till Renate 2, 1802, when he went to 
Portugal; to which country he sailed from Fal- 
mouth on the 6th of November, after a residence 
in England of more than thirty-eight years. 


i 
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Mr.Bartolozzi was greatly patronized 
by the ic in this country, and in receipt 
of a large income, and his works held in the 


highest estimation, yet, with a morbid sensibility, 
he felt hicweel to be a foreigner, and 
never quite at home in E This unfortu- 
nate prejudice his friend Cipriani was constantly 
labouring to root out, but with little success. 
From the prevalence of these feelings, and some 
domestic disappointments, he determined to go 
to Portugal. When this intention became ge- 
nerally known, M. Araujo, the Portuguese envoy, 
formed a plan to establish a school of engraving 
in Lisbon, over which he might preside, and re- 
quired to know what salary he would deem suf- 
ficient for such superintendence; to which pro- 
position he named a sum equal to two hundred 
pounds a year. M. Araujo t t this sum so 
moderate, that he wrote to the Prime Minister 
of Portugal to solicit the government to take it 
into consideration ; and if any difficulty should 
arise on the subject of the stipend, he begged 
that it might be deducted from his own salary. 
The answer was as favourable as could be wished, 
and the Prince Regent of Portugal ordered the 
appointment to be immediately made out and 
sent to Mr. Bartolozzi, dated April 1, 1802. 

The week before he left England, Lord Pel- 
ham sent his private secretary to infarm him 
that he was authorized by his Majesty to make 
him an offer of four hundred pounds a year to 
remain in England, and more, if that was not 
sufficient; but this munificence came too late— 
his goods were already sent to Lisbon, and his 
house sold; nevertheless, he went to the Por- 
tuguese envoy and told him of the offer, to which 
he replied, “ You are to choose what you think 
proper, and in that choice I trust you can have 
no difficulty,” and gave him his passport. 

After his establishment in Lisbon he lived 
thirteen years, and died in March 18135, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. He left a widow, 
then living at Venice, and one son, the father 
of Madame Vestris, the well-known actress—a 
man of kind and amiable manners, who, in the 
latter part of his life, was beset with pecuniary 
difficulties, and left the world with less regret 
to himself than to his friends. After his father’s 
death, his aged mother was supported by the 
munificence of the Royal Academy—an institu- 
tion composed of a body of men who have con- 
stantly given away the profits of their own genius 
and talents with a liberality which reflects the 
greatest honour on their benevolence. 

Mr. Bartolozzi was one of the twenty-seven 
artists who memorialized the King to establish 
a Royal Academy, and was nominated a Royal 
Academician on its establishment, in 1768. He 
was extremely generous, and his prices were 
very moderate; and he often lent his name, at 
the importunity of print-sellers, to works wholly 
unworthy of himself, to the great injury of his 
reputation. For Giardini’s tickets he never made 
any charge, and received only occasional presents, 
as a gold ring, a watch-chain, or some trinket. 
These tickets were so celebrated and esteemed 
by the public, that Giardini said, Mr. Bartolozzi 
was indebted to him for his fame as an artist. 
This ungrateful and absurd piece of vanity was 


| told to Mr. Bartolozzi at the time he was en- 


raving one of them, which so irritated him that 
j engraved under it, this for the last—and he 
kept his word. 

As an artist, in many respects, he had no rival. 
He drew the human figure better than any man 
that ever followed engraving as a profession; 
his slight prints have an unrivalled taste and 
dexterity of execution ; and some of his tickets 
for Giardini are better than any works of that 
kind byany other artist. His large prints, where 
finished drapery makes a principal a of the 
composition, as his Death of Lord Chatham, are 
of inferior excellence. Frey and Gerard Aud- 
rand were his models of imitation; for metallic 





Fived ; to which might be added many other 


Woollett and Strange was the want of giving to 
his prints the local colour of a picture. This 
defect is common to all foreign prints, which are 
generally copied from black and white chalk 
drawings, and have a sort of white paper chiar’- 
oscuro, without the least attempt at local colour. 
The famous print by Morghen of the “ Last 
Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci, from this cir- 
cumstance, is not at all like the original picture 
as to tone; and itis to Woollett and to Strange 
we are indebted for this great improvement in 
the art of engraving. R. D. 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE NATURALISTS 
OF GERMANY AT HAMBURGH. 


A brief notice, from the Hamburgh Reporter, 
of the proceedings of this Society having ap- 
peared in The Times, and some other papers 
of the week without comment, we have thought 
it well to prefix to ours, some account of the 
origin of the Society. 

is association originated with Dr. Oken,+ 
formerly professor of Natural Philosophy at the 
university of Jena, and now privy-councillor to 
the grand-duke of Weimar, who has long occu- 
pied a foremost rank among the naturalists of 
the continent. No other qualification is required 
on the part of any individual desirous of joining 
its meetings, than that he should belong to the 
medical profession, or be engaged in the pursuit 
of some branch of study connected with Natural 
History: nor does he need any introduction 
beyond a previous announcement of his inten- 
tion to be present, addressed to one of the ma- 
nagers resident in the place where the annual 
meeting is to be holden: to this, indeed, he 
must add a note of the nature and extent of the 
memoir he intends to read at its sittings. It 
assembles one year in some northern, and the 
next, in some southern town in Germany; so 
that those who are unable to compass a distant 
journey, may have the opportunity of assisting 
at its proceedings once at least in two years. 
Numbers of scientific men, utter strangers to 
each other, but by public report, or from their 
publications, have eagerly embraced this means 
of becoming personally acquainted with their 
fellow-labourers in the delightful field of nature ; 
and the interchange of information, which a few 
short hours bring with them, renders every 
member familiar with the varied researches and 
studies prosecuting in the several countries of 
Europe: for the Austrian and the Dane, the 
Prussian, Russian, and Englishman, may be seen 
actively participating in the interest of its pro- 
ceedings, and forgetting all national jealousies 
in the cause of nature and science. 

A meeting of this excellent and useful 
association took place at Dresden in 1826; 
at Munich, in 1827; at Berlin, in 1828; and 
at Heidelberg, last year. That for the present 
year assembled at Hamburgh, and its first 
sitting occurred on Saturday, the 2Ist of Sep- 
tember. M. Bartels, the chief magistrate, opened 
it with an apology for having ventured to accept 
the honour of presiding over its interesting 
transactions. He was followed by Professor 
Struwe, of the Russian university of Dorpat, 
who dwelt upon the comparative merits of the 
living astronomers of Germany and those of 
other countries, and awarded the first rank to 
Russia and Germany, but especially the latter ; 
whilst he mentioned England and France as 


t Editor of the Zsis, an esteemed scientific journal. Ld. 
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being those members of the great E an 


, amongst whom the science of As- 
cultivated with the least assiduity 
}success. He was succeeded by Professor 


Wendt “ope om bestowed great pains in 
explaining his of Animal Magnetism : 
the en of his principles, though many 
coald not but refuse their assent to them, was 
listened to with much interest. The next day 
pi rama Oersted of Copenhagen, Willbrandt 
Giessen, and Pfaff of Kiel, addressed the 
meeting. The second of these gentlemen at- 
tacked the generally-received opinion as to the 
of “the flux and reflux of the sea;” 
ng that they did not proceed from lunar 
influence, and proposing the subject as a fit 
matter for discussion during the projected ex- 
| gl the members to Heligoland. Pro- 
Pfaff next entered into a singularly- 
interesting investigation of the nature and uses 
af“ coffee,’ and observed, that he had succeeded, 
in the course of his analyses, in extracting a 
bitter, and an aromatic acid from ‘that 
: both of which, he considered, might be- 
deserving of attention as addenda to our 
ia. He presented specimens of 
extracts to the meeting. Dr. Simon, of 
read to-day a memoir on the value 
the “ Healing Art ;” and he was followed by 
Sternberg of Prague, who proposed that 
next year’s assembly should be held in Vienna, 
asthe emperor of Austria, himself a distinguished 
turalist, had expressed his earnest desire to 
effect ; this proposal having been seconded 
Lichtenstein of Berlin, was adopted 
great acclamation. The president ap- 
pointed for the next year is Jacquin, professor 
of Chemistry and Botany in that university, 
assisted by M. Littrow, director of the Imperial 
Observatory, as secretary. At the same sitting 
thanks were voted to Jahn, of Munich, who has 
collated several MSS. of Pliny, at Paris, Rome, 
Plorence, for the edition which two years 
the Society resolved to publish. 

On Wednesday, the members were to proceed 
on their excursion to Heligoland, whither they 
were to be conveyed by a steam-boat, hired for 
the . They are expected back on Friday, 
and on the following day would close their public 

On the Sunday they explored the 

ks of the Elbe, and paid a visit to the beau- 

ba nursery-grounds, kept by Messrs. Booth 

Flottbeck, where more than four hundred 

lovers of nature were collected, and regaled with 

acollation, given under a spacious tent, by the 
proprietors. 





ACCOUNT OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
EGYPTIAN TYPHON.t+ 
By J. Passalacqua, Director of the Royal Museum 
of Egyptian Antiquities at Berlin. 
[From the Prussian Gazette. } 


I am in hopes that this communication may 
prove acceptable to the friends of ancient art 
as well as of archzological inquiries. 

It is of rare occurrence to find the Typhon, 
or genius of evil, among the portraitures of di- 
Vinities in the Egyptian paintings or basso- 
telievos; and this circumstance adds to the dif- 

of recognizing it whenever it does exist. 
arose my ambition to reduce the forms 





+ The Typhon, Typhos, or Typhaon, of Grecian my- 
re, See ¢ Seamer of 2 mere gigantic stature and 
a than any other earth-born 


being. Pindar acquaints us, that his hands were armed 

with a hundred dragons i of fingers; and that 

snakes, winding themselves in convolutions 
und his body, climbed up above his head, and filled 
air with their hideous hi e was 

of body; his head was shrouded wi! 


under which this deity was represented to some- 
thing like a certainty; but my labours proved 
long unavailing, until they led me to the sub- 
sequent results, which I now consign to the 
judgment of a more competent tribunal. 

On the coffin of a mummy existing in the 
King’s Museum here, I detected two represen- 
tations of a deity which I had never seen before, 
or at least had hitherto overlooked ; the first 
sight of them led me to conjecture that they 
were the figures of the genius of evil. I found 
them repeated on the two external sides of the 
coffin. Over each of these four figures stands 
its name, which, barring a trivial variation in 
the hieroglyphics, is the same in each instance. 
According to Champollion’s frequently-corro- 
borated estimate of the value of the phonetic 
signs, the hieroglyphics, of which this name is 
composed, are the Coptic words, “ Sinia, Tau, 
and Hori,” or in Latin, 8. T. H.; and it will 
be recollected that Plutarch tells us, in his “ De 
Iside et Osiride,” that Typhon’s general appel- 
lation among the Egyptians was Seth. After I 
had thus ascertained the component parts of 
this name, I examined the hieroglyphical texts 
of several other coffins in the Museum, under 
an expectation that I might find the same de- 
nomination again recurring among the numerous 
names of other divinities. It is notorious that, 
in Egyptian inscriptions, the name of a deity is 
followed either by the pictorial effigygt the god 
himself, or at least some one of his sfmbols. On 
various occasions, therefore, I di 
name of Seth to be accornpanied 









Elian, that in Egypt this ani 
Typhon. Having detected t¥is his symbol, I 
strove to apply it in tracing /ther Egyptian de- 
nominations of the god inf the hieroglyphical 
texts, and succeeded in disgovering the following 
name, as attached to this of the evil genius. 
It consists of the hieroglyphical words “ Sinia, 
Mi, Ni, and Tau,” or S. M.N. T.; and Plutarch 
observes, that Typhon was likewise called Smy 
or Smith, which, | think, I am justified in cor- 
recting by the word, Smint. 

This varied harmony between hieroglyphical 
representations and inscriptions and the ancient 
writers, is an unerring criterion of the valuable 
discoveries made by Dr. Young and Champol- 
lion, and has impelled me to lay down the follow- 
ing forms, as characteristic of the Egyptian 
Typhon :—On the first coffin I have mentioned, 
the god is represented as a dwarf of very mus- 
cular make. In one of the figures his human 
body is distinguished by a serpent’s head, and 
in the other by a jackal’s: he is quite naked, 
and has a long tail hanging behind as low as the 
ground. One arm, round which a serpent has 
twined itself, is uplifted; the other, of which 
the fist is clenched, is thrust behind him in a 
threatening posture. He is represented in the 
attitude of a person rushing forwards—his body 
is painted wholly black—and the heads of the 
animals and serpents are all of them red. 





derstand his words; at others he roared like a lion : 
now he bowled like a dog; and then he hissed so aw- 
fully that the very mountains quaked. He stormed 
Olympus with burning fragments of rock and flames of 
fire, and forced his way into it amidst the hissing of his 
serpent auxiliaries. Here he put the gods to flight ; they 
sought refuge in Egypt, where, in order to escape his 
further mol ion, they d the form of animals. 
After a severe contest, however, Typhon flew across the 
seas to Sicily, where Jupiter, by a 2 upon 
him, brought him under subjection. But i 
further, and employs the whole island in keeping him 
down; for ‘- sets eg Sythe head, the Peloric Pro- 
montory on his right, ic promontory on his 
left arm, and ths “Lakyoecen on his legs. 
some of the ancients, he died by Apollo’s 
blood that flowed from him gave birth to the dragon 
which the golden fleece, as w: 
serpents. Bring the = of the traditions 
80 





hich concera Typhon together, 
Se fistther qiue ner lel 








On the papyrus, No. 4, belonging to the 
King’s Library here, I found a precisely corre- 
sponding figure of the Typhon with the jackal’s 
head; but tis animal head is black; and he 
wears the customary Egyptian coif, which may 
be designed for his hair, and is alone painted 
red. Here we must not omit to remark, that 
the ancient writers make mention of red-haired 
men, who, being deemed of the Typhonic race, 
are said to have been offered as sacrifices in 
Elethya, the El-kab of Upper Egypt. On the 
papyrus roll Typhon is figured as swinging two 
red serpents in the air, one in each hand; and 
I would observe, in conclusion, that the nt, 
wy of the ancients, is an emblem of the 
Typhon, who is classed among the deities of the 
first order, and is sometimes represented with a 
jackal’s head, like Seth. 

I intend publishing a minute description of 
these newly-discovered forms of , for 
which we are indebted to the accurate appre- 
ciation of the phonetic hieroglyphics by Cham- 
pollion, under the title of “The principal Cha- 
racters and Symbols of Egyptian Mythology ;”” 
which will be accompanied by more than one 
hundred drawings, from the originals extant in 
the King’s Museum of Egyptian Antiquities in 
this city. 





A BRIEF MEMOIR OF DON JUAN VAN HALEN, 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AT BRUSSELS, 


How entirely the revolution at Brussels was 
brought about by the people, may be inferred 
from the fact, that it was so little countenanced 
by influential persons, however advisable they 
may now think it to appear and direct or influ- 
ence it, that the leader is said to have been Don 
Juan Van Halen, a Spanish refugee, who now 
signs himself Commander-in-Chief of the Bel- 
gians. Under the extraordinary circumstance 
of his sudden elevation, and his present rank 
and influence, we have thought a brief memoir 
of him might be interesting. 

Don Juan Van Halen was born at the Isle of 
Leon, near Cadiz, in 1790. His father was a 
naval officer, the son of a Fleming, who held 
military rank in the Spanish armies. The pre- 
sent Van Halen began his career in the navy, 
and served as midshipman at the battle of Tra- 
falgar. He was subsequently appointed a lieu- 
tenant, and was afterwards employed in the civil 
department of the navy at Madrid. Upon the 
entry of the French into that city he joined the 
army of Gallicia, and was appointed an ensign of 
cavalry; but, on the surrender of Ferrol, being 
taken prisoner by the French, he abandoned the 
cause of his country and swore fealty to Joseph, 
with whom he became afterwards a great fa- 
vourite. When Joseph was obliged to fly from 
Spain, Van Halen accompanied him to France, 
but was immediately dismissed in great anger, 
and with circumstances of insult ;—the reason 
has never been known, and even Van Halen 
himself professes to be ignorant of it. After 
this he resided a short time at Bordeaux, but 
upon the publication of the amnesty he deter- 
mined to return to Spain; his motives and his 
conduct at this time are extremely questionable. 
According to his own account he joined Marshal 
Suchet at Barcelona, in his old character of 
a faithful follower of Joseph, but immediately 
opened a communication with the Spanish go- 
vernment, the nature of which he has not made 
public. It is certain that he was kindly wel- 
comed by the Marshal, received an appointment 
on his staff, was, to a certain extent, admitted 
into his confidence, and, by way of making him- 
self welcome to the patriots, he fabricated orders 
from Suchet, directed to the Governors of Le- 
rida, Mequinenza, and Monzon, and contrived 
to affix the Marshal’s signet, poses them to 


‘f abandon those places, and retreat 
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upon the main army. These orders (and we 
must here do him the justice to pebnentaige 
it was a service of some risk,) he personally 
delivered, and being well known as an officer 
in the French service attached to the Mar- 
shal, they were immediately complied with ; the 
pay: a8 oned the fortresses, were betrayed 
on their retreat into an ambush, and all taken 
ag These important services secured to 

yan Halen a cordial welcome from the patriots, 
and he was immediately appointed a captain ; 
there was, however, nothing in them likely to 
win their confidence, and they always entertained 
suspicions of him; and two years afterwards he 
was arrested by the colonel of his regiment, and 
conducted to Marbella, where an order from the 
King was produced, directing him to be shot 
forthwith. Fortunately, the Governor had some 
suspicions about its being genuine, and deferred 
the execution until he could communicate with 
Madrid, and the communication proved it to be 
a forgery—this is another extraordinary circum- 
stance not well explained. He was now ap- 
pointed a lieutenant-colonel, and became a Free- 
mason; but, in consequence of some impruden- 
cies, it became known to the government, and 
he was imprisoned in the Inquisition of Murcia, 
and afterwards in that of Madrid. From hence, 
by the help of a servant-maid of the gaoler, he 
contrived to escape—a circumstance so rare, that 
it was soon tricked out with all possible romance, 
and excited immense interest in Spain. On his 
escape he came to England, and afterwards went 
to Russia, where he was admitted into the mi- 
litary service, and joined the army of the Cau- 
casus; there he remained till 1820, when he was 
suddenly dismissed by the Emperor, and re- 
turned to Spain. He then married the sister of 
Quiroga, served under Mina in Catalonia, and, 
with his patriot countrymen, emigrated to Eng- 
land in 1824. From hence he went to New 
York, where he resided for three years, and on 
his return he published a narrative of his impri- 
sonment in the Inquisition, and an account of 
his Russian campaigns. He has since resided 
in England, France, and Belgium, and been en- 
gaged incommercial speculations; one especially, 
the introduction of oh tein bit, for which 
a patent was taken out both in France and 
England, but a want of sufficient funds has 
hitherto prevented the parties from manufactur- 
ing it on a great scale in this country, although 
it has been reported to us as a very valuable 
improvement. Van Halen, however, was not 
the inventor, but the partner or agent in the 
business. 





FINE ARTS. 


The Winter’s Wreath for 1831. London, Whit- 
taker & Co.; Liverpool, G. Smith. 


We heretofore noticed the good promise in the 
announcement of this volume, and very plea- 
santly it must have sounded to our readers. We 
thought it, however, unjust to offer a critical 
opinion on the few plates we had then seen, and 
even now our notice must be partial, for the. 
proofs before us have not the names of the artists 
subscribed, and good deeds and good works 
ought not to be passed over without special 
mention of the “good men and true,” to whom 
we are indebted for them. We cannot, however, 
restrain our impatience altogether, and must 
say a word of : 

“Dove Dale,” a splendid scene of mountain 
and valley, fine water and fine foliage—a scene 
of quiet beauty, that realizes a yours poet’s 
dream, and comes to us full of all pleasant 
associations—an admirable picture, beautifully 

ved, and well opposed to the wild 

; in. the Abruzzi,” with its brawling 

torrent, ts deep dark ravines, its riven timber, * 





its jagged and fearful passes and precipices, the 
haunts of outlaws and bandits, painted by Barber 
and engraved by Miller. These two gems of 
art would be a grace and ornament to any 
volume, and will not, we expect, be surpassed 
by any of the illustrations in any of the annuals. 


Shipping and Craft. Drawh from the objects 
and etched by Edward William Cooke, under 
the superintendence of George Cooke. Lon- 
don, 1830. Arch. 


We understand that Mr. E. W. Cooke is not 
yet twenty—if so, this is a very extraordinary 
work. There is a freedom and power in the 
execution, that remind us of his unequalled 
father—and a feeling and brilliancy that remind 
us of the old Dutch masters, and give us reason 
to hope, that this young artist will hereafter rival 
what hitherto has been unequalled. We must 
not be understood as meaning, that he has yet 
done so, but that his work gives promise, that, 
with perseverance, he may accomplish it. We 
infer this, not from the more prominent and 
more laboured parts of these etchings, but from 
the delicacy of the distance—the clear and vigo- 
rous touch with which he often intimates distant 
objects: we would refer to the scenery in the 
Hatch- Boat off Gravesend, and to that still better 
in the Canal-Boats—to the very excellent plate 
of Dutch Boats beating to windward—the Dutch 
Galliot unloading at Great Yarmouth—and, as a 
fine specimen of very effective etching, to the 
Fishing-Boats Arrived. 


Her Highness the Princess Victoria. William 

Fowler. Richard Golding. Colnaghi. 
Tuts is the best print among the many we have 
seen of this interesting Princess. Mr. Golding 
has done all his art could for the picture, which 
we regret was not better, for his sake. The 
hand is that of an aged person, rather than of a 
child of ten years: and ay bey hat and feather 
were made as large as the body of the child, we 
know not—surely it is oft of all proportion. As 
a likeness, we can strongly recommend it. 


AN engraving of the King, from a beautiful 
drawing by the late President, (a study for the 
picture, exhibited at Somerset House,) is one 
of the forthcoming novelties. From the late 
exhibition of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s works, the 
following have been selected for the engraver : 
—Lady Gower and Child—the Marquis of 
Lansdowne—and Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis. 
It is reported that Mr. Doo has been prevailed 
upon to undertake the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Those who recollect the engraving of the Duke 
of York by this gentleman, or those who have 
been fortunate enough to get a peepat the Head 
of Govartius, for the National Gallery, will hope 
the report may prove true. 


Mr. Locker, the active Secretary of Green- 
wich Hospital, has projected the engraving of 
the Naval Gallery of that institution, in the col- 
lecting of which he was so indefatigable. We 
wish every possible success to this record of 
England’s naval glory; and our readers may 
rely upon our keeping a sharp “ look out” after 


its progress. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Variations. Brillantes pour le Piano, sur la Marche 
favorite de la Muette de Portici. Dediées a 
Madlle. Stany de Praslin, par Jacques Herz. 
Cramer & Co. 

A brilliant and showy piece, quite in Herz’s own 

style, full of fire and effect, if played we good 

pianist (which it requires). Auber’s beautiful 
march and chorus (which he himself has made 
the — theme in his overture to Masaniello,) 
is originally in the fine key of & flat, and certainly 





becomes deteriorated by being transposed by Herz 
into the more common key of D. A clever intro- 
duzione, the theme, and six very ingenious varia- 
tions. comprise this piece ; and the whole may be 
regarded as of the first class of composition. 


Our Queen is the wife of a Sailor ; companion to 
‘Our King is a true British Sailor.” A national 
song, written by Captain Mitford; and humbly 
dedicated to His Most Gracious Majesty King 
William the Fourth, by his loyal subject and 
servant, S. Nelson. Mayhew & Co. 


THE truest sign of popularity in publications, is 
when parodies, replies, or companions are issued, 
Mr. Nelson's song is all it professes to be, and in 
a good nautical John Bull style. 


The Beauties of Berbiguier. For the Flute. Ex- 
tracted from that author’s works, by William 
Forde. BookI. Cocks & Co. 


TuE following extract from the preface will explain 
the intention of the compiler, and after a careful 
examination (as well as trial) of the work, we have 
no hesitation in declaring it to be an interesting, 
and well-arranged publication. 


_ “ To the Amateur.—Berbiguier, by his composi- 
tions, has contributed in a very great degree, to 
elevate the flute to the high rank it now holds, 
both in the orchestra and in the chamber. His 
most attractive pieces are here presented, forming 
a series of Solos for the flute, the greater part of 
which are still unpublished in this country. That 
such a work has not long since appeared, must 
create surprise, when we consider the general ad- 
miration of this author’s writings, and the immense 
fund of materials they offer for the purpose. Con- 
certos, sonatas, duets, trios, quartets, and other 
compositions of that nature, are for the most part 
of no use to the amateur who retires to practise his 
instrument alone, as they rarely contain any sub- 
ject altogether independent of the accompaniments, 
Every flute-player has felt the truth of this remark ; 
and it is particularly applicable to the works of 
Berbiguier. To render them available for study 
and amusement, is the object of this publication; 
and the editor is confident, from the care bestowed 
in the selection and arrangement of the materials, 
that the flutist’s library has never received a more 
valuable addition than the ‘Beauties of Berbiguier.’” 


Introduction and Variations on Weber's last Waltz. 
For Flute and Piano-forte, composed and dedi- 
cated to G. C. Julius, Esq. By E. C. Martin. 
W. Card. 

In reviewing adaptations of this beautiful little 
composition, at least a dozen times in the Athe- 
num, we have, with (we believe) only one excep- 
tion, deplored the sad taste that could have induced 
any one to transpose it from the superior and un- 
equalled key of a flat into any other—but in the 
present instance, as Mr. Martin has arranged it in 
a famiiiar manner expressly for the flute, perhaps 
transposition became inevitable. An adagio In- 
troduzione, the ‘Thema, and three brief variations, 
constitute the whole of the publication, which is 
quite adapted for the amateur flutist, in the com- 
mon key of pb. The adagio is written solely for 
the piano-forte, but all the rest may be considered 
and performed as a solo for the flute. 


No. I., Songs of the Sacred Harp. Composed b 
John Barnett. Mayhew & Co. ia 


Barnett has chosen for his commencing number, 
the well-known words, “O Lord our Governor, 
how excellent is thy name,”’ and we think injudi- 
ciously—the old music of Marcello’s being so well 
adapted, and so highly popular, as to place any at- 
tempt at a new melody in a disadvantageous light. 
It is pleasing, easy, and devotional, but quite com- 
mon-place. 





Something. A comic sung, sung by Mr. W. H. 
Williams; the words and music by the author of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith.” Chappell. 


Comic songs, are scarcely to be considered in the 
rank of musical compositions, but this is somethin, 
worth notice : the music is pretty, well Soumedant 
and arranged, and the language humorous, 
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=> 
4irs. With variations expressly for the 
‘Published for N. B. Challoner, by May- 
‘hew & Co. (No. IV.) 
Tuis is an interesting and familiar adaptation of 
Beethoven's beautiful Sty Chall upon “ Quant’ e 
bella,” (we presume joner). Although 
key by = great Beethoven. it is so denath 
arranged under the finger for the harp, 
as to be quite easy. 


i 





THE THEATRES. 


DRUKY-LANE. 


~ Tuts establishment has opened in great force, 
and has already introduced us to some old fa- 
yourites, who have been lately under eclipse, as 
well as to some new aspirants to distinction. 
Dowton has played Cantwell, Falstaff, and Old 
Hardy, without any perceptible change of man- 
ner. His Cantwell is good, but there is won- 
derfully little in the part; while his Falstaff, if 
not altogether the Falstaff of our imagination, 
is at least the best now on the stage. Mrs. 
* Waylett played Letitia Hardy, on Tuesday, and 
came oft triumphantly. She has all the arch- 
ness and grace which the part requires ; and her 
ing throughout warrants the conclusion that 
she is a person of very considerable intelligence. 
We like her singing, too: it is extremely taste- 
ful. Better voices we have many, as well as 
many singers of higher powers of execution ; 
but we scarcely know any one, who can so well 
impart the appropriate expression to simple 
music, or who knows so completely how to produce 
the full effect which her talents and acquire- 
ments fit her to attain, without straining or dis- 
tortion. Miss Pearson, from Bath, who played 
Mrs. Forde, in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
has a sweet mellow voice ; but as to her general 
value, we are scarcely qualified to speak. Miss 
Byfeld, who appeared at Covent Garden two 
years ago, has played Mrs. Page, and Elvira in 
“ Masaniello,” and been tolerably well received 
in both. Her voice appears to us thin, wiry, 
harsh: her singing altogether disagreeable. 
Miss Chester sustained the part of Donna Vio- 
lante in “The Wonder,” on Thursday. She is 
afine woman. We know of no other merit as 
an actress that she has. Liston, Wallack, 
Cooper, Harley, Sinclair, have been at their 
; Liston as grave, Harley as volatile as 
ever; Wallack and Cooper without any diminu- 
tion-of their vigour and good sense; and Sin- 
clair, clear in voice, and unimpassioned in 
manner, as he ever has been. We hazard these 
disjointed remarks, because, in truth, the ma- 
nagement has done little hitherto but parade its 
troops before us. The state of the muster-roll, 
however, sanctions very high anticipations; and 
for our own parts, we shall not neglect our duty 
of chronicling the numerous successes which, 
we hope, will distinguish the campaign. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

Tis theatre opened on Monday with “ Romeo 
and Juliet.” The cast was the same as that of 
last year, with the exception of the Nurse by 
Mrs. Gibbs, instead of Mrs. Davenport, and much 
as we admired Mrs. Davenport, it would be un- 
just not to acknowledge that the admirable talent 
of her successor, left us little to regret in the 
change. - Miss Kemble played the heroine, and 
some overcritical admirers affected to think, not 
80 well as heretofore. We could perceive no 
differenc 


2. 

It would puzzle us to determine whether 
Abbott's Romeo, or Warde’ Jafier—the roaring 
lover, or the croaking husband—be the more 
disagreeable ; each, however, is pre- 
eminently 

Charles Kemble’s Pierre is chivalrous, so far 
‘Bs the outward man is concerned; his Mercutio 





is superior to any anything else of the kind 
which the stage can show; and his Beverley is 
characterized by intensity of power. 

We fear a want of variety at this establishment 
during the season. We see no symptoms of a 
change of persons or characters; and the town 
will be apt to tire, we imagine, of the tragedies 
of last winter. If Mr. Kemble trusts to the 
unaided attraction of his daughter’s talents, he 
will assuredly be disappointed; and the expe- 
riment will prove a cruel one, in its effects on 
the reputation of the young lady herself. Let 
her talents be estimated how they may, they re- 
quire the aid of relief. The public long for a 
glimpse, occasionally, of talent of a different 
kind. 





PARISIAN THEATRICALS. 
Paris, October 7th. 

Tue Italian Opera opened on Saturday last, 
with “L’Ultimo Giorno de Pompeii,” which 
enjoys a high share of favour with the admirers 
of Pacini. Madame Meric Lalande, whose 
scientific execution did not escape the notice of 
the Parisians, played the principal part. 

Madame de Staél’s romance of “Corinne” 
has given the subject and name to a drama just 
produced at the Frangais. It is another instance 
of the total inadequacy of even the most striking 
and eminent works in that department of lite- 
rature to the purposes of the stage. The ro- 
mance is followed, inthe new drama, as closely 
as it could possibly be, in three short acts; but, 
notwithstanding some excellent acting by Ma- 
dame Valmonzey, in Corinne, and Perrier as Lord 
Nevil—the only characters of the least conse- 
quence—its reception was extremely cold. 

A drama, entitled “ Nobles et Bourgeois,” 
has been produced at the Odéon, the subject of 
which is the discord that existed between the 
parties in some town, with an unpronounceable 
name, in Bohemia, some centuries ago. Two 
or three scenes vigorously acted in this drama, 
by M. Frederick, were warmly applauded, but 
on the whole it was very unfavourably received. 
Mlle. Noblet distinguished herself in a remark- 
able manner, and divided the applause with 
Frederick. 

Pigault le Brun’s novel of “ Angélique et 
Jeanneton,”’ has furnished the subject of a lively 
little comedy at the Vaudeville, in which Ber- 
nard Léon and Arnal keep the audience in the 
most perfect good humour, and Madame Brohan, 
as Jeanneton contributed largely to the success 
of the piece. 

An anecdote told of Voltaire, of his being 
overtaken by a violent tempest, which obliged 
the philosopher to take shelter in a monastery, 
where his pious discourse and zeal in the per- 
formance of his religious duties quite won the 
hearts of the whole fraternity, has been made 
the subject of a one-act trifle at the Variétés, 
entitled “Voltaire chez les Capucins.” Poor 
Voltaire was as ill-treated as the most deter- 
mined Jesuit could wish him, in the hands of 
Daudel; but, with the aid of a few smart 
couplets, and some agreeable buffoonery by 
Vernet, as the gardener of the monastery, the 
piece was favourably received. 

The Ambigu Comique has re-opened, after a 
short cessation of its performances, under a new 
director, M. Lemethyer, from whose activity 
and knowledge of the stage great expectations 
are entertained that he will raise it to a state 
of prosperity which ithas long been a stranger 
to. The opening piece was a new drama, from 
the pen of M. Ancelot, entitled “ Henriette ;” 
it is well written, and was received with ap- 
plause. 


— 





Auor-spar 


The Netherlands,—There are four idioms pre- 
valent in this kingdom: of these the Dutch is 
= by four tenths of the population, the 

alloon by three tenths, French by two tenths, 
and Flemish by one tenth. In considering its 
intellectual condition, we shall find that the 
1073 communes or districts of the northern 
(principally Protestant) provinces, have 1835 
district schools, whilst the 2645 communes of 
the southern (principally Catholic) provinces, 
the population of which considerably exceeds 
one half of the whole amount of the entire 
kingdom, do not possess more than 2054 district 
schools; the proportion of the former to the 
latter being, consequently, as 171 to 77. The 
number of scholars also in the northern pro- 
vinces is ten thousand more than in the south- 
ern, and gives an average of one hundred and 
six to each school in the former, but of seventy- 
one only to each school in the latter. It is very 
remarkable, that out of the two hundred and 
fifty thousand individuals who make their way 
in Holland and the Low Countries without any 
sort of education whatever, thirteen thousand 
only belong to the northern parts, whilst the 
remainder are natives of the southern parts of 
the kingdom. 


Ghent.—Baldwin, Count of Hainault, in the 
13th century, in order to appease the citizens of 
Ghent and induce them to recognize his title, 
granted them an extraordinary charter. Though 
written in barbarous Latin, the preamble and 
first article of this document, which was for ages 
esteemed the Ghandese Bill of Rights, and is 
curious and interesting at the present moment. 
“In the name of the most holy and undivided Tri- 
nity. Amen,—I, Baldwin, Earl of Flanders and 
Hainault, send health for ever to all present and to 
come. Itis conformable to the laws of God and the 
light of sound princes, who claim to be honoured 
and served by their subjects, should make it re- 
ciprocally their duty to respect and maintain 
intact the rights and reasonable usages of the 
latter ; and being moved by these considerations, 
at the solicitation of my dear and faithful bur- 
gesses of Ghent, I have granted them, in manner 
following, their rights and usages, as well as the 
franchises of their towns, whereof I am about to 
make a revisal,—Art. I. The Ghandese owe fide- 
lity and friendship to their prince, so long as he 
shall treat them as justice and reason dictate ; for 
it is by such a course that the sovereign rules for 
the benefit of all,” Sc. , 


Rome.—“ Sig. Rolli, an intelligent naturalist, 
discovered, a few months ago, a stone weighing 
755 Roman pounds, which was supposed to be 
that precious silicious material which the ancients 
called Murrha, and from which they formed their 
drinking-cups and vases. The stone in question 
is of a lamellated nature, and admitting of a 
high polish ; the crystalline arrangement of the 
substance is visible ; the predominating colours 
are green, blue, and lake, which ramify in ser- 
pentine lines over a ground of straw-colour. 
Sig. Rolli, thinking it was a mass composed of 
precious stones, concealed it from the govern- 
ment, (who claim the right of purchasing all 
the objects discovered, at their own price,) and 
then had careful drawings made, and accurately 
coloured ; he employed agents in several courts 
in Europe, to negotiate the sale to some sove- 
reign, and the price asked was enormous. At 
last some evil wind carried the news to this 
government, and it summoned all the wise men 
of the Sapienza, and the naturalists of St. Luke, 
to examine this wondrous stone. The antiqua- 
rians pondered over the musty volumes of the 
Vatican—some very learned discussions were 
delivered in public about it, anda flaming quarto 
was on the point of coming from the press, when 
some indiscreet blockhead put an end to the 
matter, by saying the Rollian stone was only 
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: bat the 
om insolent reply, would have con- 
tor himself 

in te , Saying he would 
; he accordingly re- 

tired pedestrian to come in and take 
They soon entered into familiar con- 
ersation, in the course of which the stranger 
he was a painter, and, hearing that the 
t Thorwaldsen was shortly expected at Stutt- 
gard, he had started from —— on foot, resolv- 
to i + ge pep ng - had — 
in Europe. “ ray, Sir,” said he, “ as 
yousay you have just left ty have you seen, or 
do you know Thorwaldsen lly?” —* Yes,” 
replied the sculptor, “ I have the good fortune 
to be very intimate with him, and promise 
eur arrival at Stuttgard to present you to him.” 
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titude. The benevo- 
Jent old man felt sensibly moved at the un- 
sophisticated zeal of the young artist, and 
unable to sustain his incognito any longer— 
“ My dear good friend,” he exclaimed, “I will 
not you in suspense—I am Thor- 
waldsen. 


Egyptian Gagrephy Mr. Wilkinson, who 
for many years has carried on his scientific re- 
searches in Egypt, has an elaborate 
maap of the Feioom, and thus ied what has 
tion a 
qrenn, oh, Calet ee price ciresietion smons 


his friends: we this valuable addition 

to eastern , a8 well as the curious ia- 

ep = am yates of the 

ing the aneient 
ians, may be given to the public 

Mr. Wilkinson fasciculi of the 


letter-press printing as it now does for litho- 

, for ich aie , travellers are in- 
Scared to the exertions of Messrs. Burton, and 
some other Englishmen, who have 
long made Egypt their abode. 

Pilchard Fishery.—The pilchards caughton the 
western coast, form a very considerable article 
of commerce, and the fishery is carried on much 
in the same extensive way with that of the 
tunny in the Mediterranean, so well represented 
fn the picture by Vernet. A seine of enormous 
length, and from 8 to 10 fathoms deep, is laid 
a number of small anchors, 
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In our notice of Lord mag- 
nificent work on Mexico, our remarks were 
confined to the work itself—but, in justice to a 
modest ingenious man, Mr. C. Hering, we must 
say & or two on the external ion of 
the vellum copies. These right regal volumes (if 
we may use word,) are clothed in morocco, 
and enriched with the most su tooling, ex- 
made from decorations of the time of 
is XIV., and most beautiful specimens they 
are;—but the great triumph of this ingenious 
artist is displayed in pressing the volume in 
such a manner, that, without opening; it would 
be impossible to imagine it to be vellum: and to 
those of our readers who recollect the unsightly 
one ge of vellum books in general, from the 
difficulty of beating them into decent shape— 
witness the horrible appearance of the Complu- 
tensian Polyglott-—thle will be a matter of great 
satisfaction. 


Veterinary Art in Austria.—In the German 
provinces belonging to the crown of Austria, the 
government has made sev appointments 
of veterinary surgeons, (there styled “ physi- 
cians” ), and ted them an annual allowance 
of fifty pou These appointments are prefer- 
ay bestowed on individuals, who have studied 
and been examined, or have graduated at the 
Veterinary Institution in Vienna—have filled the 
office of teacher, or have been bred in that 
school. The government a the spot where 
they are to exercise their functions. 

A little figurative !—“ The wines, too, were of 
the most approved description:—they consisted 
of the dark, but generous, port and claret (sanc- 
tified by a vigorous old age)—the glitteri 
sherry—and delicious champagne, which 
foamed in the wine-cup with a beauty bright as 
the rainbow coruscations of wit, and pleasing to 
the taste as the honied liquid which moistens the 
vermillion lip »f Beauty.””—From an Irish paper: 
account of the dinner given to Colonel Forde, the 
unsuccessful candidate for the county of Down. 

Boccaceio.—The a of many of 
this illustrious writer’s works (particular! his 
“ Fiammetta,” and “ I) Pilocolo”’) havi n 
ry | disfigured by the carelessness of their 
publishers, Ignatius Moutier, of Florence, is en- 
gaged in editing a corrected version, which he 
has carefully revised with the assistance of an 
original MS. The eighth volume of this new 
edition has been recently published, and it is 
sufficient for us to say of it, that eminent Italian 
critics have expressed themselves in grateful 
terms on the care, judgment, and general ability, 
with which Moutier has hitherto discharged his 
task. 

A Scientific Harvest.—Von Humboldt in his 
— on Hemprich and Ebrenberg’s late tra- 
vels, undertaken at the expense of the Prussian 

ernment, through the Libyan Desert, Egypt, 
* la, Lebanon, Arabia, &c., bears 
testi to their industry and 
collected as if collecting alone 
had been the object of their pursuits; with re- 
spect to preparations, preservation, and specific 
denomination of their subjects, they laboured 
beyond what any other travellers have laboured 
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species 
2000 kinds of insects, The Royal Cabinet 
of Minerals has been enriched with 300 i 
mens of mountain formations, Yet this is but a 
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secondary consequence of their labours.””—Mem. 





of the Physical Class of the Royal Academy of the 
Sciences at Berlin, ¢ 








The siz Gems in the Belgic Crown.—I find 
the six principal towns of Belgium thus depicted 
by one of our ancient poets :— 
“ Nobilibus Bruzella Antwerpia nummis, 
Gandavum laqueis, ps Ey stm rte : 
Lovanium doctis, gaudet Mecklinia pe % 


Organic Defects.—Professor Rudolphi, in a 
memoir read before the Berlin Academy of 

i remarks, that the intermarriage of 
parties who labour under defective organs, is not 
a matter of such little moment as many appre- 
hend. “It fell under our observation,” says he, 
“that here, in Berlin, a deaf person having 
married a person who could hear, the male off- 
spring of this marriage are all deaf and dumb, 
whilst the females have their hearing perfect. It 
has been also communicated from North Ame- 
rica, that, in one family, several members for 
various generations have been struck with blind- 
ness at a certain age. Block mentions, that, in 
the family of a Berliner, a severing of the iris 
and a central cataraet are hereditary; and I am 
acquainted with a girl, who is one of the 
youngest of that family, and is afflicted with 
these evils in both eyes. Indeed, we may ob- 
serve the absence of the black pigment of the 
oo more animals than the white mouse and 

it.” 





Athenaum Advertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—Allan C: has nearly cow- 
his Fourth Volume of “ Lives of Eminent 
Artists,” for Murray's Family Library. It con- 

ings. Gothic archi- 


tains t lives, and as mai 


eutegmeie said lately. 
The Literary Souvenir for 1831, independently of a 
a Sir Thomas Lawrence (for the en- 


‘ A., ' 
as usual, comprsed 
= 


ik. 
“ Curiosity Gratified,” by a research into the origin of 
Inventions and Discoveries, by the Author of “ Remi- 
i Numerals. 


niscentia a 
Just subseribed.—A Chronological Chart, or 8 ynop- 
tic-Historic View of the Urigin and lntroduction of le- 
ventions and ies, 3s. plain, and 4s. coloured.— 
The Gem, a Annual, 1831, 12s. silkk.—The 
Box , 8s. -—The Musical Gem, 1834, 16+. 
Journal of a 





mislaid. We have not at this moment to consider 
the subject, 


A.A., G.T.G. and W. received. The latter must 
explain bimnseM more fully, 
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’ Published this day, in small 6vo. containing 424 pages, price 6s 
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Box. 
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Literature, fine Arts, &c. 


This day is published, price 12s. the Third Edition of 


A PRACTICAL ESSAY upon CONTRAC- 
TION of the LOWER BOWEL, illastrating by Gases 

the Connexion of that Disease with Affections of the Womb, and 
of the Bladder, Protapsas of the Rectum, Fistula, &e. To which 
is now added, Observations on Piles, and the Haemorrhoidal Ex- 
crescence. 





By FREDK. SALMON, F.C.S, F.M.3, 
Senior Surgeon to the General Dispensary. 
“ This book has 


pr oy Extensive ftfevotauwe 
has euabled Mr. Fane tring thin the compass of h volume 
more the nature and treatment of 


those diseases, pon By FE than has ever been 
before collected.’’— Atlas. 4 

“ Mr. Salmon has compressed into a narrow com all that 
can be said ae oa nm Med. ons po eamgPokone 

Pk Salmon’s work is indicetive of sound j Wheratity 

of sentiment, anda apne Weasticalotecrrelion” Meaies. 
Chirurgical Review 

“ta the third edison of this valuable work there is a great 
deal of new matter. book m1 ma Seat ens Soataineate 
tiwa to increase its general demand. a, 

* The 
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THOMAS SAVORY, 
“a, London, three Doors from G 
MANUFACTURER OF WATCHES AND WORKING 
JEWELLER. 


UPERIOR LONDON- MADE 


WATCHES. 

Silver Watches, sound, strong movements ., .» Sh 4 
« o * - 440 
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SILVER PLATED GUODS, EXTRA STRONG 
SILVER EDGES. 
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<a spate 27 inches cir- 
A eee of teves 
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Published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and ARNOT, Ave 
Maria-lane; and sold by atl Booksellers, 





This day is published, by EFFINGHAM WILSON, ano Ex- 
change, in 1 neat pocket volume, price 2s. 
TILITY of LATIN DISCUSSED ; for 
the Consideration of Parents, or those who have Lufle- 
ence in the Direction of Juvenile Education, 
By JUSTIN BRENAN. 

Ta this little treatise the important subject of classical utilily is 
placed in au original and highly-interesting poiut of view, and 
entirely free from the prejudices that are usually brought in aid 
of such discussions. 

Also by the same Author, 3d edition, in 1 vol. price 4s. 

COMPOSITION and PUNCTUATION 
familiarly explained for those who have neglected the study of 
Grammar, 


‘This popular work is now reproduced with very important 


Le counidesed as almost a mew work. 





la 2 vols. itlestrated with several Engravings of Scenery, Cos- 
tume, Productions, &c.; ase a Map, 16s. in handsome cloth, 

A be? PICTURE ye INDIA; exhibiting i ina 

b om manner, the Geography, 

™ vataral Mints History, Native Population, aud 

portion of the Earth; with a 


dian Question, with ref 





decoration about very 

san Go ee Se we associate with 
are wot the ‘ul frame- 

work in which are ; and, if we mistake mot the 

oats tute, Bo of India’ wil supersede every 


Lng or that is likely to come into the 


“ This is a most useful and interesting little work, much 
wanted ax a naaagal of that remote and extensive et 


oe eal gh of sy Sat" Sey 
“ The ‘ Picture of ladia’ will survive the hwmediate orcasion 
which its production, and 
4 se tig Al 
k 
compli cay en ae ay eal nei 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, aud Co, Ave Mazig-lene, 





ARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and AD- 
VENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS; with 
Iilustrations of their Climate, Geology, and Nateral History; 
aed sa Account of the Waare Fisuzayr. 
By PROFESSOR LESLIE, PROFESSOR JAMESON, and HUGH 
MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.E. 





On the ist of D ber will be published, 
No. II. 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in 
Africa, from the Eartiest Ages to the Present Time: with Ilas- 
trations of the Geology, Natural History, &c. 1a one volume. 


Be The diferent departments of this work will be written by 
It will also contain a correct 
iaap of Ahaan, and Vlesoad the betes of fuck and ot Dedee 
and Clapperton; together with 15 elegant Engravings by 
Branston, illustrative of the Bcevery, Natural History, Costume 
of the Inhabitauts, &c. 

Printed for OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh; and SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, Lendon, 











THE ELEMENTS OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
AND USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
Published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co., Ave Maria- 


lane, London; and sold by WAUGH and INNES, Edinburgh ; 
aud every Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 9d. each. 


P'NNock’s Ca CATRCHISMS of the ARTS 


Th bib onti, an. 





é to be the most 
ein ainmn arta pee Ne rr 
possibly le contained within their limits, cach cousisting of not 
less than 72 pages. The style in which they are written is atouce 
clear and simple, couveying instruction to the youthful mind mw a 
manner snattaivable by the use of more elaborate and compre- 

bensive works. 
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and é rete dow <p 4d | 
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sciences. 
They consist of separate Catechisms on the following sabjects : 























ulture of 
ing . rome “ Engiand 
Anatomy ; History of Iretaud 
— Geography Hintory 4 France 
Architecture reed of Greece 
Arithmetic History of America, 2 parts 
Poy ord wy of the Jews 
Bible and Gospel History forticultere 
British Biography talian Grammar and Surveying 
British Latin G 
Put. Eogisnd and Wakes | igi 
2. lreland ch 
3 Scotland di 
4 Coleain in Europe and] Mental Philosophy 
5. Colonies in Africa, Asia, | Modera History 
&ec, Morality 
British Law Music 
Cheatistry My 
Clasical Biography Neterat Vhilosoph 
Couchology Natural = 
— N 
pe ne Painti oi 
Electr: ty og 
bong tind ' erepecti' 
peldomees ; Christianity Religion 
i c Sion eatin Denominations 
iret Catec! jous 
French Grammar Rhetoric 
General Knowledge Sacred Geography 
ba wed and Commerce 
Greek Grammar Use of the Globes, 2 parts, '- 
Hebrew Grammar = Celeaee boas 








Also, may be had,in Paris, is. each, 
_finnock’s County Histories ; or, the History 
and Topography of Eagiand aad Wales. Pach Com pnd 
separately, and is therefore complete in itsetf, 
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HE LONDON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 

16, Lowen Gower Srreer, Beprorp Squars—Head 

Master, the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., of Corpus Christi 
Cambridge, will open on the Ist November. 

This Institution is a Classical Day School, including those 
branches of a liberal education usually taught to boys from about 
eight to fifteen years of age. 

The subjects of Instruction are, 

I. The Latin and Greek Languages. 

Il, The English, French, and German Languages. 

It. Outlines of History and Geography. 

IV. Writing, ary se 4 (if desired) Pencil Drawing and 
the Principles of 


et memes ey Teemanitininanan no extra 
charges—the Pupil providing Books. 


Hours of attendance in the Winter Season, 9 to 12 in the morn- 
ing; 2t0 4, afternoon. For Pupils residing at a distance, in 
whose case a di may be desirable, the atten- 
dance will be from 9 to 3, including one hour for recreation. 

Copies of the Prospectus may be had at the School, at the Office 
of the London University, and of the a Booksellers : 





aes Upper Gower-street. | Treuttel and Co., Soho-square. 
immo Ditto. agony Sent Rassell- -street. 
‘ova, larley- street. and Spencer, Lamb’ "s Con- 


Gardener wt Regent-street. 
i ” Pall a East. = & Cheap. 
a in, 
Richardson, Corn hil. Prides 





THE QUARTERLY a bate, 
No, LXXXVI., will be published on W 





Just published, price 1s. 6d. by A. SEGUIN, 12, Regent-street, 


LBERT; or, the LORD'S PRAYER 
EXEMPLIFIED. A Swiss Tale in Verse. Illustrated 
with seven Wood-cuts, from Designs by J. M. Usreri. Also with 


a literal Translation into English, to facilitate either Language. 


A Collection of Spanish Proverbs, price 1s. 6d. 
Italian Proverbs, price 1s. 6d. 








STIRLING’S HORACE, BY DR. NUTTALL. 
Complete in 4 vols, 18mo. price 16s. bound in cloth, 


UINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA: 

with an English Translation, verbal and interlineal. By 

JOHN STIRLING, D.D. A new edition, revised, corrected, 

and improved, by P. A. NUTTALL, LL.D., Editor of Stirling’s 

Juvenal, and Translator of Virgil’s Bucolics. To which is pre- 

fixed, a comparative View of the different Methods of Transla- 

tion; auew Life of Horace; a Dissertation on his Writings; an 

Analysis of the whole of his Metres; and a Chronology of his 
Poetry. 

London: Printed for THOMAS WARD, 84, High Holborn. 





Wyid, Charing-cross, 

Smith, Parbury and Co, 

Yoterweed, Fieet-street. street. 
‘empleman, Percy-street. 


The Head-Master may be spoken with at the School daily 
(Sundays excepted), between the hours of 11 and 4. 

Such pupils as are already entered, are requested to take an 
early opportunity of calling upon the Head-Master, that they may 
be examined classed accordingly. 

HENRY BROWNE, Head- Master. 





This day is published, in 2 vols, ismo. 8s. 6d. cloth, 


ISTORY of the COVENANTERS in 
SCOTLAND. By the Author of ‘The Histories of the 
Reformation, Chrisiiaa Church,’ &c. 
WAUGH and INNES, Edinburgh; and WHITTAKER, 
TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Published this day, 


[THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 26; 
containing, Art. I. Mill’s Phenomena of Mind—II. Tytler’s 
and Scott's Histories of Scotiand—II1. Memoirs, Correspondence, 
and Papers, of Thomas en Niebuhr’s Geography of 
di V. Galt’s South i. Floods in Morayshire— 
Vil. Troades ‘of Euripides—VII[. The Belgian Insurrection, and 
De Potter’s Trial—IX. Alexander’s Travels—X. London Bridge 
—xi, ‘XIE. Mr. Brougham and Local J 
—XII!. Novels and Travels in Turkey—XIV. The Three Days 
of Paris—XV. Brasse’s Sophocles— XVI. Geometry without 
Axi XVII. Revol of 1830—List of Books—Index, &c. 


No. 27 will be published on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1830, 











ROBERT HEWARD, No. 2, Wellington-street, Strand. 





PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 
Just published, price 4s. 


WO MEMOIRS read before l’Académie 

des Sciences, at Paris, on the SUCCESSFUL INHALA- 

TION of DILUTED CHLORINE, in PULMONARY CON- 

SUMPTION, as a Remedy found capable of effecting a Cure, 

even in the latter Stages of the Disease. Translated from the 

French of M. GANNAL, by WILLIAM HORATIO POT- 
TER, M.R.I. 


Printed for JOHN WILSON, Princes-street, Soho ; and to be 
had at the Chemical Laboratory, 11, Old Compton-street, Soho. 





NEW JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


On the 1st of October, in 8vo. with Plates and W ood-cnts, price 
6s. 6d. No. I, to be continued Quarterly, of the 


OURNAL of the ROYAL INSTITUTION 
of GREAT BRITAIN. 


Contents.—On certain Phenomena resulting from the Action of 
Mercury upon different Metals.* By J. F. Daniell, F.R.S. and 
M.R.1I.—On the peculiar Habits of Cleanliness in some Animals, 
and particularly the Grab of the Glow-worm. By J. Rennie, 
A.M. and F.L.S.— and Application of a Torsion Gal- 
vanometer. By Wiliam Ritchie, A. Me and F.R.S.—Practical and 
won Observations on Natural Waters. By William 

est, Esq.—General Remarks on the Weather in Madagascar, 
be a os pee seer Journal. By Robert Lyall, Esq. Brit. Res.- 
Agent—On the Elucidation of some Portions of the Fabulous His- 
tory of Greece. By William Sankey, A.M. &¢.—On the Limits 
of Vaporisation. By M. Faraday, F.R.S.—On the Effects of 
hich 


Elk. By William Wittich, Esq.—On Gunpowders 
and Detonating Matches. By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. &c.— 
Analysis of New Books—Foreign and Miscellaneous Intel ntelligence 
ia Mechanical Science, Chemical Science, Natural History, &c, 


London; JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-strect. 





DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF CHYMISTRY, 
FOURTH EDITION. 
This day is published, in 1 very large volume, printed in double 
colamns, price 1. 1s. 
-DICTIONARY of CHYMISTRY and 
MINERALOGY, 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. 
The Fourth Edition, considerably improved and enlarged. 


London: Printed for THOMAS TEGG, 73, Cheapside; R. 
GRIFFIN and Co. Glasgow; J. Cumming, Dublin; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





FOR THE USE OF THE CHEMICAL STUDENT 
AND MANUFACTURER. 
This day is published, compressed into 2 vols, svo. only 30s, 


Tuixp Epition, considerably enlarged and improved, with 
numerous Plates, Wood-cats, Diagrams, &c. 


MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, Practical 
__and Theoretical ; containing an Account of all Recent 
tp 
By W. T. BRANDE, F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Lustitution, &c. &e. 
By the same Author, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
2. Tables in __Mlustration of the Theory of 
Definite Proportional: 
In a few a a New Edition, 8vo. 18s, 
3. Chemical Manipulation; being Instruc- 


tions to Students in Se. _ = Methods of performing Ex- 
y and 








success, By Michael Faraday, | PRS. F.G,3., M.R.1. 

4. Lives of Eminent British Physicians. 
With Portraits and Wood-cuts. 5s. 

On the ist of October was published, No. I. price 6s. 6d. 


5. The Journal of the Royal Institution, de- 
voted to Science and Natural History, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





WORKS NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 
HE LIFE OF t tind tenn we 


_ including original Private 
of her C 


By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 
Aathor of ‘ The Life of Kemble.” 
With a fine Portrait. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle,’ &c, 


“The Author of ‘De Lisle’ possesses profound powers of 
thought.” —Times. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY; 
3d Series:—-France. By Leitch Ritchie. 3 vols, 
CHARTLEY; A NOVEL. 

By a Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. (just ready.) 
LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 


By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, A.M., Author of ‘The History of 
Chivairy,’ &c. With twenty Medallion Portraits. 3 vols, 








THE ANATOMY OF SOCIETY. 
By J. A. St.John. 2 vols. 

Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription- 

Library, 26, Holles-street, Cayendish-sq 


uare, 








CATON ON ASTHMA AND WINTER COUGH, 
A New Edition, és. 


REATISE on the PREVENTION and 
CURE of the different —_ of ASTHMA, exhibiting the 
Character, and T of this Disease, with 
copious on Diet, Liquids, Clothing, Residence, Cii- 
mate, &c. &c.; containing also a Collection of necessary Pre- 
scriptions, 





7p 


By T. M. CATON, Surgeon, 
Late of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s United Hospitals. 
Sold by Messrs. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street; CHAPPLE, 66, 
Pall Mall; BOWER, 315, Oxford-street ; and all other Book- 
sellers, 
Where may be had, 
Caton on Indigestion, 3s. 
Popular Remarks on Nervous Debility, &c. 
3s. 6d. 





This day is published, foolscap svo. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty, Queen Adelaide, 


ALES of the DEAD, and other POEMS, 
By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, 
Author of ‘ Mary Queen of Scots,’ &c. &. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





DR. JOHNSON ON INDIGESTION. 


N ESSAY on INDIGESTION, or MOR- 

BID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and BOWELS, 

as the proximate Cause, or characteristic Condition of Dyspepsia, 

Nervous Irritability, Mental Di d 

and many other Ailments, with an improved Method of Treat- 

ment, medicinal and dietetic. To which are added, Observations 

pen Diseases and Regimen of pod &c. By James John- 

M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the King. Sixth Edition 
perder y price 6s. 6d. boards. 


Published by T. and G. UNDERWOOD, 32, Fleet Street. 








Just published, price 10s. boards, royal 8vo. 


ICROSCOPIC ILLUSTRATIONS of 
new popular, and diverting Living Objects, their Natural 
History, &c., with accurate Descriptions of the latest Improve- 
ments in the NEW MICROSCOPES, the best —— of = 
tus, dc. ; plete In- 

for using them; ith ‘splendid Ate leis by 
sonatons Oras M.D. aud ANDREW PRITCHARD, H.M.S.A. 


PRITCHARD, 312, Strand; WHITTAKER, Ave Maria-lane. 








BRITISH DIVINES. 

In 5 vols. small 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, 1. 17s. 6d. 
ORKS of BISHOP SHERLOCK, (the 
only complete edition ev: ,) with bis Life, 

Summary of each Discourse, Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D. 
Late Christian Advocate at Cambridge. 
Printed by A. J. VALPY, and sold by all Booksellers. 


On the ist of November will be published, 


Divines of the Church of England ; No. VI., 
price 7s. 6d., commencing the Works of Dr. Bannow. To 
which willbe added several hitherto unpublished Discourses. 


After which will follow in this series, a SELECTION from the 
WORKS of Hall, Atterbury, Jewell, Seed, Jortin, South, Hurd, 
Bull, Beveridge, Balguy, Ogden, S. Clarke, Paley, Waterland, 
Jer. Taylor, &c. 

« This work bids fair to become one of the most popular, as it 


aluable, actions of the present 
is decidedly one ofthe, moat ral , preg ich ae 





Gentleman, shold Be without it. No work is at present more 
more likely to secure at once the extensiv 
that it ‘heserves."=an, June 10, 


so much ORIGINAL matter in 
mmaries themselves do 


direc! access portion of each Discourse, Sermon, 

The Biographical M Messi of Bishop Sheriock, given ln No. |., 

nts of da: cer and to writicn wich great ease and polo 

event his ay 5 eres < ard 
to 0 public favour.” —Sunday Fines, June 6. 











London: J. Houmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHEN&UM 
Strand ; 


Publ ct Uae 
and sold } yell || Book - 
OFFICE, 2, Earuanin ac 3 


taaunpeny or in Monthly Parts (ins wrapper). 


siithiemmaan and Commmeniestions/w the Bitter (yest poid) 
to be forwarded bo the Office as above. 
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